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HORTICULTURE 





This Garden Room 


HELPS YOUR FLOWERS FOR OUTDOORS 
Costs $200 to $500 


ROM Fall's flower line, to Spring's 

flower time it gives you the joys 
of its bloom bounty, plus the fun— 
and it is fun—of caring for them and 
seeing them grow. 
Then along about now, you begin 
preparing for your outdoor garden by 
planting flower seeds. Plenty of them 
in little shallow boxes or flats. They 
start quickly and grow huskily. Then 





when gardening days come, you will 
be planting out sizable plants—some 
already showing buds — when your 
neighbor is only planting seeds. You 
will get a full three weeks running 
jump on him. That means weeks 
more of fun and flowers for you. 


Send at once for free Garden Room 
book. Get the facts. See for yourself. 








LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 
Dept. E 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 


Toronto 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


New York 
1828-C Graybar Bidg. 





Where is the Estate that has too many? 


Magnolias welcome the waking Spring. First comes the Starry 
Magnolia whose white flowers mantle the trees before the leaves 
appear. Followed by Soulangeana, Yulan, The Purple Lily, and the 
native varieties, the blooming time is carried along to July. 


You may now enjoy these 
Marvelous Flowering Trees 


We now have a score of the very best Magnolias, including Stellata 
(white), Stellata rosea (pink), Soulangeana, Alba superba, Speciosa, 
Alexandrina, Yulan, Lennei, Purple Lily and others. 


You choice of any three 510 


Magnolias here named, for 
Single plants are $4.50 each Packing charged at cost 


JAPANESE CHERRIES 
Don’t let Washington have them all 


Your home grounds may now have the splendors of the Potomac 
Basin in Washington and Riverside Drive, New York. The colors 
include white, purple, light pink, and dark pink. Some varieties are 
double flowering, others are single. The singles bloom in early May; 
the doubles a little later. 

We will send a fine specimen $3 a 


(your selection of color) for 
Packing charged at cost 


Our New Catalogue Is Ready 
Describes, pictures and prices Magnolias, Jap. Cherries, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Roses, Evergreens, and old-time hardy plants. A copy will be mailed free 


to friends east of the Rocky Mtns. (west of the Rockies please send 50 cts. 
for catalogue). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Box H, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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a Dazzling New [limber 





Var 


Be among the first to enjoy this newest of European rose 
creations. Dazzling orange-scarlet flowers with an unusual 
radiant glow. When laden with bouquets of these sparkling 
blooms, Princess Van Orance makes a wonderful show on 
trellis, fence or arch. A vigorous grower and exception- 
ally hardy. 


NEW! A Hardy GOLDEN CLIMBER 


Every rose lover will desire this exquisite climber. Its 
show of rich golden blossoms is a thrilling sight. Gorgeous 
flowers on long stems . . . excellent for cutting. A hardy 
vigorous grower which takes root with a vengeance. 
Stands below-zero temperature. 
**BLAZE‘’— Sensational Hardy 
EVERBLOOMING SCARLET CLIMBER 

The very first Scarlet, Hardy Climbing Rose to be Ever- 
blooming when once established. ‘‘Biaze’’ has every qual- 

ity toenchantrose lovers—brilliantcolor, 






THIS PATENT lovely shape, profuse blooms, vigor and GOLDEN CLIMBER 
LABEL IS : a = angles é (Plant Pat. No. 28) 
your PRO- _ hardiness. ‘‘Braze”’ will do everything 
TECTION expected of a climbing rose. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen 
and Dealers Everywhere. Available also 
in ‘‘Fertil-Potted Packages 


| SEND FOR COLORFUL NEW FOLDER of 
y, Jackson & Perkins New Rose Introductions—FREE 
“BLAZE” 


JACKSON PERKINS COMPANY ns 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties . . . Wholesale Only 
DEPARTMENT HT2 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 











Flower Beauty is 
Far More Than 
Skin Deep 





The one source of the beauty which you and others will enjoy this Spring is a 
living soil. A soil that will hold moisture—that will aid root penetration—that 
will serve as a favorable medium for the absorption of raw plant foods. . . . 
Florida Humus will give you such a soil. Furthermore, its high nitrogen content 
makes it a plant food in itself. Its practically neutral reaction eliminates the 
danger of excess acidity caused by many forms of organic matter. 


Analysis of Florida Humus (by Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 129117). Note 
very slight acidity and high percentage of nitrogen and organic matter. 
Moisture—44.87; on dry basis:—Ash, 8.68%; Organic matter, 91.32%; Acidity 
pH, 6.2 (7 is neutral); Total Nitrogen, 3.25%; Phosphorous, .24%; Potash, 
11%; Calcium, 1.68% ; Maximum water holding capacity, 581.12%. 


Free Booklet — You'll find much useful information in our new booklet— 
The Uses of Florida Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s, listed below, or write direct to Florida Humus Company, Sales Office, 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
The Florida Humus Company, Zellwood, Florida 


Distributors: BREOK’S. 85 State St., Boston, Mass.; STUMPP & WALTER CO., 
132 Church St., New York City; E. MILLER RICHARDSON & CO., 108 Light St., 
Baltimore, Md.; FRANKLIN P. MURPHEY, 713 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, Del.:; 
F. W. BOLGIANO & ©O., 411 New York Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C.; BECKERT 
SEED AND BULB CO., 502 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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First J 


Showing of Schlings 
OVELTIES 
of 1935’ 








Begonia Elegant 


NEW RUSTPROOF SNAPDRAGONS—Uni- 


versity of California Mixture in unusually wide 
Pkt. 75c 


range of pepular colors. 


ARMERIA FORMOSA—New large flowered 


hybrids with longer stems and much larger flower heads. 
Colors ranging from pale rose, through rich reds to violet 


and purple—a dazzling gamut of beauty. Pkt. 75c 
NEW CREGO ASTER—Egyptian Rose—a 
Cinnabar red with coppery sheen. Pkt. 25c 


NEW BEGONIA (gracilis compacta) TAU- 
SENDSCHON—Jolly little bushes 5” high, smothered 





pink blossoms imaginable. 
Pkt. 75c 


BEGONTA (sem- 
perflorens mee ina- 
ta) ELEG 


lustrated). er new Be- 
Large white flowers edged 
with vivid crimson, 

Pkt. 75c 


COSMOS— Orange 
Flare—a true vivid or- 


Unwin’s Dwarf Dahlias 


ange blooming 4 months 
from seed and just the strain for northern gardens A gorgeous 


variety! Pkt. 25c 
DAHLIAS—Unwin's dwarf quilled hybrids 
(Ilustrated.) — Latest develo pment of Unwin's dwarfs in wide 
color range. Flower petals artistically curled and quilled. 
3% months from seed- Pkt. $1.00 
ad oo E SWEET 
WIVELSFIELD—our old 
favorite, Sweet 1. illiam, in faney 
dress. Astonishing range of colors 
and very double. Pkt. 75c¢ 
a THUS (Plumar- 

us), LITTLE JOCK 
HYBRIDS—_> retty little 
plants starred with dozens of 
miniature pinks in shades of pink, 
rose and white. Pkt. 75c 
DIMORPHOTHECA, 
Tom Thumb, Yellow 


Gem—trhis exquisite little 

plant bears a compact cluster of 

daisy-shaped flowers of a clear, 

br ght yellow. Just *he thing for 

bedding or edges. Pkt. 75c 

ERIGERO!., Double 

Azure Beauty—<illustrat- 

ed). A sky blue pompon daisy, Erigeron 
borne profusely on long stems 

and ideal for herbaceous border or cutting, Pkt. 50c 


GODETIA—New dwarf Show Mixture— 
Splendid new plant for mass effects—of great regularity of 
growth and striking color range of azalea-like flowers. 

Pp 


kt. 60c 
NEW MARIGOLD, Carnation-fowered Yellow 


Supreme—Larege fluffy blooms of a soft creamy yellow. 
Delicate honey fragrance but minus usual unpleasant Mari- 
gold odor. Pkt. 25c 


NASTURTIUM, Gleam Hybrid s—Presenting 

these double, sweet-scented hybrids in «fresh array of colors. 
kt. 25c 

NEW “GLEAM" NASTURTIUM—Scarlet 

Gleam—Fiery, orange scarlet, very double and fragrant. 
kt. 


25c¢ 
PETUNIA, Periwinkle Blue—A welcome addi- 
tion to the ‘‘Blue Garden.” Pkt. 50c 
SALVIA DICHROA MAGNIFICA—a< tall (3 
{t.). graceful plant bearing long sprays of deep lavender 
flowers. Hardy. kt. $1.00 
SALVIA SPLENDENS, Coral—Compact plants 
(16 in.) flowering in long racemes of vivid coral—a rare and 
delightful shade. Pkt. 75c 
NEW Dahlia-Flowered ZINNIA, Eldorado— 
A new shade, pure salmon-apricot. Pkt. 50c 


ZINNIA, Desert Gold—a 


of tawny gold makes this one of the 


season's happiest finds. 
Pkt. 35c 
COLLECTION OFFER: 
1 pkt. = fo 20 varieties 


cmeiowrcies $10.00 


and don’t overlook these great 
_ SCHLING SPECIALTIES: 
TITHONIASPECIOSA, 
the Golden Flower of 
the Incas—G lorious flow- 
ers of brilliant orange- 
searlet. 
Pkt. 50e—5 pkts. $2.00 
SUNSHINE ZINNIAS 


double-toned harmony 





—A shaggy mass of 
long, narrow, almost 
round, ray-like petals 


curiously curled and in- 
terlaced. A rich mixture 
of pastel shades. 

Pkt. 35e—3 Pkts. for $1.00 
Glory ef the Riviera Carnations—A superb new 
strain of the. famous, fragrant garden Carna- 
tions. Perfect for cutting. Pkt. 50e—5 pkts. $2.00 

° 1 it. each of t 

SPECIAL: 5™Schiing “Speciaties $1.00 
Individual varieties at prices listed 


ie will now want the new “BOOK FOR GARDEN LOV. 
ERS"'—-35c a copy, included free with above special offers, I 


Tithonia 


you have already bought a copy. deduc ‘ the amount from the 
order for $2.00 or more, — _ 


Schlings Seeds 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN. INc. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR S8TH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


under a storm of the brightest 


— (ik 


gonia of arresting beauty . 
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NIGELLAS GROWN AT “FOXDEN” 


| oad Spring I received seeds of different annuals from the 
European botanical gardens and so was able to grow and 
study many species. Annuals do not grow very tall at ‘“‘Fox- 
den,”’ due to the heavy clay soil and the intense Summer heat. 
Therefore my measurements may be a little short of what the 
same plants will do in other situations. 

Nigella hispanica is an annual closely related to N. sativa, 
the fennel flower. N. sativa is not conspicuous as to good looks 
but the stamens make an odd and rather pretty pattern. The 
flowers are greenish in color, while the seeds are highly aro- 
matic and are used as a condiment. 

N. hispanica is a much branched plant somewhat heavier 
in comparison to the others and has a green, slightly ridged, 
smooth stem about 15 inches high. The leaves are much 
divided. The flowers are solitary and borne at the tips of the 
stems. The petals are greenish, marked violet, and the flower 
is one and one-half inches across. There are eight of the 
double patterned stamens, each with a little spur rising from 
it and these are green marked with black and blue. The dark 
stamens give the flower a rich look. It is a very handsome 
flower. 

N. ortentalts is taller and has furry stems and leaves, broader 
than the other nigellas and not as divided. The flower has 
the same pattern as N. sativa, the lower stamens being wheel- 
like, blue-green and light green. N. damascena has a stem 
about one foot high and flowers of blue-gray about one and 





one-half inches across and two kinds of stamens, the lower | 


row being olive-green and the upper one more yellow and a 
lighter green. The flower is double and has violet-blue petals 
and only one set of stamens. The stem is ten inches high and 
the plant is exceedingly pretty. 

The nigella Miss Jekyll is a beautiful plant of sky blue 
with double petals, but the dwarf nigella, with flowers one 
inch across and stems not over eight inches high, is not attrac- 
tive, being too “‘stumpy.” 

—Helen Morgenthau Fox. 
“‘Foxden,”” Peekskill, N. Y. 


MORE ABOUT LEWISIA BRACHYCALYX 


N article by C. R. Worth in the December 1 Horticulture 
tempts me to give further information. This species first 
came to me three years ago. It is native in the San Bernardino 
mountains in southern California and other localities east- 


ward. It is found at an elevation of about 6,000 feet in a | 


climate like that of Ontario, Canada, the Canadian life zone | 


of our botanists. 

At different points there are a number of other species 
having the same habits as Lewisia brachycalyx. They are in- 
cluded rather vaguely under L. nevadensis and L. pygmea. 


I have found the lewisias of this group in little flats in the | 


mountains which are kept wet early in the season by melting 
snow, but which dry thoroughly in Summer. 

Experience here and reports of correspondents in the East 
and England confirm the belief of Mr. Worth that this 
species is of easy culture and that it flowers reliably. Strangely 
enough, other related species do not grow so well under iden- 
tical conditions; that is, in my California climate. It is quite 
possible that in colder regions of New York and New England 
they may react like L. brachycalyx. L. rediviva has stood 20 
or more Winters at Montreal. 

Mr. Worth does not exaggerate the beauty of L. brachy- 
calyx, but here the flowers do not come over a long period. 
Instead, we have a large number of flowers at once, remaining 
fine for three weeks. One can hardly see the flat rosette for the 
dense circle of flowers. It has continued to thrive through 
three years. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 
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Durin g 
February and March 


SUTTON’S 
1935 Catalogue is 
obtainable in 


America 


Tuosg glorious specimens of floral 
beauty which carry off the blue rib- 
bons at flower shows are not the result 
of mere chance. Behind them are years 
of experience in growing flowers of the 
highest type—weeding out the weak- 
lings and growing with watchful care 
only the improved strains. Such is the 
background of Sutton’s Seeds—the seeds 
which are so largely responsible for the 
glamorous English gardens of song and 
story. 

Sutton's Seeds are the product of over 
a hundred years’ meticulous selection 
and breeding of superior varieties of 
flowers by England's premier seed 
house, Sutton & Sons, who are, by ap- 
pointment, Seedsmen to His Majesty 
King George V. In addition to being 
the first choice of professional and ama- 
teur gardeners of England and the Con- 
tinent, Sutton'’s Seeds also enjoy the 
widest popularity in India, Africa and 
Australia. Of late years they have be- 
come more widely known and used in 
the United States. 

Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cata- 
logue for 1935 affords proof of the 
““pedigree-quality’’ of Sutton’s Seeds. 
A study of its 200 pages of illustrations 
and descriptions will convince all that 
the flowers produced by Sutton’s Seeds 
have no superiors. In addition, the 
book contains many pages of valuable 
horticultural information— including 
advice as to planting and care. 

But no longer is it necessary to send 
to England for a copy of this book. A 
large supply has been shipped to the 
United States, where arrangements have 
been made to care for inquiries promptly. 
Send for it—you'll find the 35c it costs 
a very worth-while investment. To se- 
cure the catalogue, mail Money Order 
for 35¢c to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Box 29, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Penna. 


Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Reading, England 


ENGLAND'S BEST 
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PLANT FOOD 


Each month there are new 
users and new enthusiasm 
for this product. In the 
greenhouse or in the open 
it has amazed gardeners 
with its splendid results. 


A true organic fertilizer, it 
is milled to an exceptional 
fineness making its food 
elements immediately avail- 
able in the soil and afford- 
ing a greater degree of 
control than has ever been 
possible with a true organic 
plant food. ‘‘Eureka’’ is 
unsurpassed for all horti- 
cultural purposes. Write 
for descriptive folder and 


prices. 
we eemer 


elect NEW JERSEY 





























RARE ALPINES 


First offered in America by 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Ce ee eee ree $.35 
SI IID oa diaries s a dence ee 
Campanula “Purple Gem” .......... -50 
Diapensia lapponica ...... na oceans 1.00 
Pee 35 
Empetrum nigrum ... Serr 50 
Erigeron hyssopifolius Pa io ae 
Geum peckii ........ aie ow ae 
Leontedon autumnalis ............. .25 
Loiseleuria procumbens ............ 1.00 
Parnassia caroliniana montana .. > 
Paronychia argyrocoma albimontana . .1.00 
PRYUOGCCS COOTUIOD 2... ccc cs ceces 1.00 
Primula farinosa gaspensis .. ven oe 

ne mistassinica ... P or 

7 - alba .1.00 
Salix Uva-ursi ........ 5 Ta. ies Sta . 0S 
Thymus “Annie Hall” ...... Cerro 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea-minus ........ -75 


The above list is our contribution to 
American Rock Gardens during the 
past five years. None of the above 
Alpines were procurable in Ameri- 
can nurseries until offered by this 
nursery. 


600 Choice ALPINES 


are offered in our “Rock Garden 
Catalog.” Our “General Nursery Cat- 
alog” offers everything that a first- 
class nursery carries. Both catalogs 
are free. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept H. BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on cash orders received 
before March 10 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., und 
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: ae 4 
y Garden Work for Early February , 
Vip2G2S2G2S2S2S @ < 


bps the snow is deep and the weather very cold, many of our best 
bird friends have great difficulty in finding food. Be sure that there 
is an ample supply in the feeding stations. Suet, doughtnuts, pork rind, 
peanut butter and similar fatty foods will keep the birds warm. 

Tramp the snow down around the trunks of fruit trees and ornamen- 
tal flowering trees and shrubs so that mice may not make their runs to 
the trunks where they might gather to feed on the bark. 

Grape vines may be pruned at any time that the weather permits. It is 
better to do this work before Spring because then fresh cuts bleed freely. 

Early orders should be sent for seeds that are to be planted early. They 
include sweet peas, China asters, salvias, verbenas, petunias, dahlias, 
border carnations, coleus, tithonia, Cob@a scandens and Begonia semper- 
florens. 

Tuberous rooted begonias should be on the list of bulbs to try this 
coming season. It is best to start the tubers indoors or in frames early, 
although not entirely necessary. In order to get a good selection, early 
ordering is advisable. 

There is still a shortage of first-class rose plants so that unless the 
season's requirements are reserved in advance there may be some 
disappointment. 

The tulips that have been in storage to root may be forced quickly 
now. Some of the Easter lilies can also be brought into a sunny window. 

Keep cacti and succulent plants in the house in a bright sunny window. 
Poor drainage in the pots and overwatering may encourage diseases. 

It is well to remember that the leaves of plants breathe and for that 
reason the broad kinds such as those of the rubber plant, the pandanus 
and the dracaena should be wiped with a coarse cloth occasionally to 
open the pores. 

Hotbeds that are to be heated either with manure or electric cable 
should be made ready and kept covered and free of snow. 


Look over the dahlia tubers and cut away any diseased parts. Dust the | 


cut surfaces with sulphur. 

The verbena Mayflower is propagated only by cuttings, which can be 
rooted from stock plants started into strong growth in the conservatory 
at this time. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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The 
Old Farmer’s 
Almanac 


by 

Robert B. Thomas 
128 pages of valuable, 
instructive and enter- 
taining information — 
the largest and most 
complete edition in 143 
years. 

FLOWER PLANTING TABLE and 
ARTICLES ON GARDEN WORK 


by E. I. Farrington 





Secretary 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Since 1793 a household necessity 
in many New England homes. 


15c 


On sale at all newsstands and traders 
throughout New England and Micdle Atlan- 
tic States. 


If unable to obtain from your dealer, send 
18 cents to cover cost and postage to 


The 
Old Farmer's Almanac 


5 St. James Ave., Boston 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











er the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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BeeriGcULiIuUureE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


New York Botanical Garden Meeting 


The New York Botanical Garden now has one of the 
largest and most readily accessible collections of herbarium 
specimens in the world, according to the report of Dr. E. D. 
Merrill, director, given at the annual meeting on January 14. 
The collection contains 1,800,000 specimens among which 
plants from all over the world are represented. Dr. Merrill also 
reported that the plants in the cactus conservatory have been 
set out to represent a desert garden. In the new Thompson 
Memorial Rock Garden 7,500 bulbs for early Spring bloom 
were planted last Fall. The library now contains 44,000 
bound volumes, making it the largest combined botanical and 
horticultural library in America. 

Officers elected were Henry W. deForest, president; Henry 
de Forest Baldwin, vice-president; John L. Merrill, vice- 
president and treasurer; Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, secretary and 
director; Henry de la Montagne, Jr., business manager and 
assistant treasurer; and Dr. Marshall A. Howe, assistant 
secretary. 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, Marshall Field, Mrs. Elon Huntington 
Hooker, John L. Merrill, and H. Hobart Porter were elected 
to the board for a term of three years, to succeed themselves. 





The Horticultural Society of New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York held its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, January 9, at the rooms of the society, 
598 Madison avenue, New York, and elected the following 
directors for a period of three years to succeed themselves: 
Mr. Leonard Barron, Mr. Henry F. duPont, Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, Mr. John E. Lager, Mr. Joseph A. Manda, Mrs. E. A. 
S. Peckham and Mr. James Stuart. Mr. James C. Auchincloss 
was also elected a member of the board to fill an unexpired 
term of two years. Mr. T. A. Havemeyer, president of the 
society for the past 20 years, was made honorary president 
and Mr. Henry F. duPont, president. 

The meeting of the society was a particularly interesting 
one because of the various committees submitting reports. The 
members listening obtained some idea of the great amount of 
service that the society is giving, both to its own members and 
the public at large. 


Highway Beautification in New England 


The New England Council, with offices in the Statler 
Building, Boston, Mass., is promoting a New England high- 
way beautification program. Women’s clubs and garden clubs 
are being urged to co-operate in this program. The plan is to 
initiate small projects in each community using welfare 
workers, volunteer services of landscape gardeners, and do- 
nated materials. It is suggested that the town or city be sur- 
veyed to secure the proper plot of ground for the project. 


The council suggests that planting an entrance to the town 
would be most desirable. 

Circulars outlining methods of organizing highway beauti- 
fication projects have been printed by the council and are 
available from its Boston office. 


National Council’s New Quarters 

The National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
has opened a new office in New York City, where its lecture 
bureau and bulletin will be located. The office is a corner 
room, facing southeast, with an outside terrace where members 
may meet for conferences. There will be a library, to which 
the members will have access, and also a large auditorium for 
lectures. 

This office has been made possible through the courtesy of 
Mr. Ralph Hancock, landscape architect and lecturer. Mr. 
Hancock has leased the eleventh floor of the large building, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, known as ‘‘Rockefeller Center,’’ which 
he plans to make the horticultural center of the United States. 
The terraces are being planted to represent the ‘“‘Gardens of 
the Nations,’’ and bid fair to eclipse the famous hanging 
gardens of Babylon. English, Spanish, Italian and Japanese 
gardens have been completed. One can stand high above the 
city streets and find oneself in a Surrey garden, with long 
vistas, well-kept paths, espalier trees against brick walls, and 
that perfect turf, without which no English garden is com- 
plete. This ‘““Gardens of the Nations’ is a triumph of modern 
engineering plus the landscape architect's art and skill. 





Nature-Garden Clubs to Be Organized 


At the 25th annual meeting of the School Garden Associa- 
tion of America, which will be held in Denver, Colo., July 1 
to 5, emphasis will be placed on organizing nature-garden 
clubs. The association is making an effort this year to organize 
these clubs throughout the country under the leadership of 
Mr. Karl H. Blanch, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. In conjunction 
with this program a leaflet has been printed giving instruc- 
tions on how to plan a nature-garden club. Mr. Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick, 121 East 51st street, New York, N. Y., is presi- 
dent of the association and will gladly send additional in- 
formation to any one who may be interested in this type of 
work among boys and girls. 


New American Iris Society Officers 


After many years of service, John C. Wister of Philadel- 
phia has relinquished his position as president of the American 
Iris Society and is succeeded by Dr. H. H. Everett of Lincoln, 
Neb. The other officers are: Vice-president, Mr. W. J. McKee, 
Worcester, Mass.; secretary, B. Y. Morrison, Washington, 
D. C.; treasurer, Richardson Wright, New York, N. Y. The 
new directors are Robert Schreiner, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Euclid Snow, Hinsdale, Ill. The secretary reports that the 
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total membership for the year remains about the same as last 
year with a goal for 1935 set at 1,000 members. 


American Amaryllis Society 


The secretary of the American Amaryllis Society has an- 
nounced the receipt of bulbs of Zephyranthes cerulea, from 
Argentine Republic. This is the rare pale blue species of ‘‘fairy 
lily,”” not previously known to cultivation. It was obtained by 
the American Amaryllis Society after a year of effort through 
the kindness of Sefior José F. Molfino, chief of the botanical 
laboratory of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos 
Aires. The bulbs were collected in the distant province of 
Entre Rios by an engineer, J. R. Baez. 

These bulbs will be grown on in the trial collections garden 
of the society and seed or bulblets distributed to members in 
good standing who are interested. The importation of this 
rare amaryllis is considered as a horticultural achievement of 
importance as it gives to hybridizers the blue color so rare in 
the amaryllidacez. 

It is also announced that active preparation of the 1935 
yearbook of the society has been started, the publication being 
scheduled for issuance in September. Dr. Hamilton P. Traub 
of Orlando is editor. The officers of the society are E. G. 
Duckworth, Orlando, Fla., president; W. Hayward, Winter 
Park, Fla., secretary; R. W. Wheeler, Orlando, Fla., treasurer; 
and Dr. H. P. Traub, James L. Gebert, New Iberia, La., and 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif., vice-presidents. Dues of 
the society are $2 annually, and payment of the amount 
entitles a member to a free copy of the current issue of the 
yearbook. 


The Coming Pilgrimage to Holland 


An American committee has been formed to bring the 
International Flower Show of Heemstede, Holland, to the 
attention of flower lovers everywhere and to invite them to 
join in a pilgrimage to the show. The S.S. “‘Statendam,”’ flag- 
ship of the Holland-American Line, has been selected as the 
ship on which the pilgrims will sail, the date being April 30. 
In addition to the usual attractions of the voyage, there will 
be lectures and informal horticultural conferences. A large 
group of flower and plant lovers as well as outstanding horti- 
culturists will be banded together in one happy family for a 
holiday. Although the flower show will come first, historical 
and interesting trips to the most beautiful parts of Holland 
have been arranged, among them a visit to the Frans Hals 
Museum in Haarlem, a reception by the burgomaster at the 
city hall, a specially arranged concert in the St. Davo Church, 
with its renowned organ, said to be the finest in the world, 
and visits to some of the outstanding private gardens in the 
castle district of Holland. Opportunity will be afforded for 
those who wish to view the gorgeous pattern of the bulb fields 
and the flower show from the air, possibly with Holland's 
foremost aviators, Parmentier and Moll, of the London- 
Melbourne air race, at the controls. 

The Horticultural Society of New York has offered its 
special medal of achievement to be awarded to either the most 
outstanding exhibit or for the highest horticultural achieve- 
ment in connection with the flower show. The award will be 
made by the horticultural society’s official representative at 
the exposition, Mr. John T. Scheepers. 

Those who wish, may return at the conclusion of the stay 
in Holland, sailing on the ‘‘Statendam’’ from Rotterdam on 
May 18. The committee feels that many will prefer to extend 
their stay in Europe, and especially to visit the famous Chelsea 
Flower Show of the Royal Horticultural Society of London 
before returning. Applications may be made to the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, 598 Madison avenue, New 
York City, or to any office of the Holland-American Line or 
of the American Express Company. 
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Special Privileges for Garden Clubs 


Garden clubs will be admitted to group participation in 
certain activities of the New York Botanical Garden through a 
new type of membership just adopted. For an annual fee of 
$25, a garden club may become a member. In addition to the 
fact that such membership will be a definite contribution to 
the advancement of horticulture and the sciences underlying 
its practice—the primary interest of all garden club people— 
the group as a whole will be granted certain privileges ac- 
corded to individual members, and besides will be given a 
free lecture on some topic of special interest by a member of 
the garden’s staff. 


New York Clubs’ New Office 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State have 
opened official headquarters on the eleventh floor of Rockefeller 
Plaza. This floor is devoted to horticultural interests and is 
the one on which the National Council of State Garden Club 
Federations has opened headquarters. 


A NEW HARDY PENTSTEMON 


EW to garden cultivation is Pentstemon ambiguus, an 

airy, graceful species indigenous to the Rocky Mountain 

region. It promises much for the foreground of the border, 
the dry, sunny rockery and the cutting garden. 

P. ambiguus varies in height from eight to ‘twelve inches, 
its grass-like, gray-green foliage resembling that of the linums. 
The flowers, which begin blooming in late Spring and con- 
tinue throughout the Summer, seem somewhat flattened in 
comparison with other blossoms of the pentstemon family. 
The color of the whole flower is an exquisite tone of flesh- 
pink, the protuberant lower lip being touched with vivid 
coral. 

In common with all pentstemons, P. ambiguus demands 
good drainage. It succeeds best in a soil that is dry and gravelly 
in character. It prefers a situation that has full benefit of the 
sun and thrives best with a lean diet and little pampering. 
Planting may be done either in Autumn or early Spring, 
grouping several plants rather closely together in the border 
or the rockery. Provision for draining excess moisture away 
from the crowns is all the Winter protection required. A top 
dressing of stone chips or coarse gravel drawn up about the 
base of each plant will serve this purpose. 

—Claire Norton. 
Silver Plume, Colo. 


SELECT CALIFORNIA PHACELIAS 


‘e Mrs. H. M. Fox’s interesting note on phacelias in the 
January 1 Horticulture, no mention was made of the strik- 
ing Phacelia viscida. This is one of the most gorgeously 
colored phacelias and is a useful annual for any garden where 
the drainage is good and the soi! not too heavy. 

P. viscida has bowl-shaped flowers of bright ultramarine 
blue, white centered and an inch across. The foliage is hairy 
and rather coarse. Like the deep blue-purple P. whitlavia, the 
gentian-blue P. campanularia and the true purple P. parryi, it 
has an adaptable way of blooming while still quite small, if it 
feels that existing conditions may not admit of further devel- 
opment. This foresight is an advantage in the garden, where a 
somewhat rank growth and an ungainly height of two feet 
is not always desirable. The plants can be kept low and com- 
pact by pinching out the leaders and the bloom will show off 
to much greater advantage. 

P. grandiflora, tall and with very large, two-inch-wide, 
lavender flowers, P. brachyloba, white or pink with always a 
yellow throat, and P. douglasi, low and spreading and like a 
lavender nemophila, are three others from among the 50 or 60 
interesting California phacelias. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


THE RETURN OF THE JARDINIERE 


When used in a new way it promotes the 
health and growth of most house plants 


good to have old-fashioned conceptions of growing house 
plants substantiated by scientific experiment. Unsightly, 
encrusted clay pots may now be concealed from view with 


in the care of house plants. One must make the rounds tainers will find their way into modern apartments. Of the 


\ X J ATERING, above everything else, is the first worry full assurance that the plants will be benefited. Modern con- 


with the watering can once a day and when 
the sun is bright and the house hot, watering twice 
a day is not too much. Once every so often, the pots 
have to be set in a pan of water to saturate the soil. 
This is especially true with plants in flower or those 
that have been in the same pot for a long time. But 
wait; these statements refer to plants growing in 
the customary clay pot. Modern discoveries have 
brought about a change. Two or three years ago, 
after many experiments, Dr. Linus H. Jones of the 
Massachusetts State College told housewives that 
they could grow just as good house plants in non- 
porous containers and that the plants would need 
only half as much care. Any kind of container 
would do if it did not permit the evaporation of 
water from the surface. Pots now on the market are 
made from hard rubber, brass, copper, glass and 
other materials. With plants growing in these new 
containers, a readjustment of the watering schedule 
is possible. Instead of moisture evaporating from 
the surface of the pot it escapes only through the 
soil and the foliage. In many cases plants can go 
five days without watering. In fact, a new danger 
lies in the possibility of over watering the plants. 

A final step has just been announced by Dr. 
Jones working with Mr. George A. Bourgeois. It 
concerns jardinieres, that were once considered un- 
healthy for house plants, but are now in favor 
again. Plants growing in them become more luxu- 
riant and flower more profusely, the trials have 
shown. Tender ferns, including the maidenhair 
fern, can be grown under house conditions whereas 
plants in ordinary clay pots soon shrivel from 
dryness. 

The principle upon which the use of jardinieres 
is based is not hard to understand. A house plant 
growing in an ordinary clay pot set on a dry sur- 
face loses its moisture very quickly. If the pot 
stands on moist sand, evaporation is reduced 20 
per cent, experiments show. The same pot set in 
a loose fitting jardiniere dries out still less quickly, 
and one placed in a very close fitting jardiniere that 
is practically tight dries out only 25 per cent as fast. 

Thus it is that a new era for the jardiniere is at 
hand. Unusually decorative types have been de- 
veloped. Some are fluted and are of brass, others are 
beautifully designed in colored glass. There are, of 
course, the decorative imported Italian pieces and 
striking new ware of modernistic design. 

It will not always be possible to use a jardiniere 
that will fit the flower pot tightly. In this case the 
empty space may be filled with sphagnum moss 
which will make the jardiniere just as efficient as if 
it fitted tightly. Pots packed in moss require only 
half as much water as the customary clay pot 
standing on the window sill. 

Certain precautions must be taken in using a 
jardiniere. Excess water should never stand in the 
bottom because it will asphyxiate the plant roots. 
Always pour off the excess water daily. Jardinieres 
with raised drainage holes permit the water to 
drain away. Even if jardinieres are not available, 
bulb bowls and dishes will be found to be reason- 
ably efficient if they are packed with moss. It is 

















A begonia ina plain clay pot compared with one standing in a jardiniere 





: i 
Jardinieres containing pots. Those fitting tightly or filled with moss are recommended. 
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greatest importance is the consoling fact that after a week-end 
away from home, house plants will be found not to have 
suffered from a severe drying from which they can not recover. 

Troublesome plant trays filled with pebbles to keep the 
bottoms of clay pots wet may be dispensed with. There are 
now possible new color combinations with the use of colored 
and decorated jardinieres. 
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The truehedge columnberry makes a narrow pyramidal plant compared 


with the common Japanese barberry 


A WINTER HOUSE-GARDEN 


T very little expense and a great deal of pleasure, I have 

a garden Winter and Summer. I call it my house-garden. 

I enclosed a piece of land to the south of my living-room and 

cut a doorway through. The three sides are of glass and extend 

from the roof to within a foot of the ground (this really is 
not close enough, six inches would be better). 

Along the outer edge of the garden, a trench was dug about 
four feet deep and filled with cement. In the center was asbestos 
insulation, made by the Johns-Manville company. That in- 
sures the roots against freezing, and 
even with low temperature outside [ 
my little wallflowers keep on bloom- 
ing and sending their fragrance 
throughout the entire house. 

The garden does not have a glass 
roof, as that would detract from its 
charm, but the low Winter rays of 
the sun shine far back and reach 
even the tiniest Johnny-jump-up. 
In the Summer, the roof (which 
matches the rest of the house) pro- 
tects the plants from the heat of the 
mid-day. 

The vines run riot, but a little 
grapefruit tree is learning to grow 
in the direction I wish. The flower 
beds are cut out in an irregular de- 
sign and the intervening space filled 
with stone, with vari-colored slate 
on top. A fountain with a drain 
pipe makes the watering and spray- 
ing very simple. 

If you want to know the joy a 
house-garden can give, and be re- 
paid a thousand fold, then try my 
experiment. 


—Bertha Kellogg Barstow. 
Sharon, Conn. 








The new patented barberry, Berberis mentorensis, 
keeps its foliage the year round 
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NEW BARBERRIES FOR HEDGES 


S fve new barberries primarily intended as hedge plants are 
receiving wide attention. They offer an opportunity to 
replace poor hedges with hardy material which will be per- 
manent in the northern states. 

It is only necessary to say that both plants have received 
plant patents to show that they are distinctly new and differ- 

ent. The first one to be patented was Berberis 
' mentorensis. In general habit and growth, it is 

similar to the familiar Japanese barberry, B. 

thunbergi. The important difference is in the 

foliage. The new barberry has rich, deep green 
leaves of a leathery texture which, instead of 
dropping off with the first frosts, stay on like 
those of an evergreen. This character may be 
traced to B. juliane which, it is said, is one of 
its parents, the Japanese barberry being the 
other. During mid-Winter, the green color 
changes to rich copper and bronze but the 
leaves persist until Spring. Then the new 
growth displaces the old foliage, and this is 
done gradually so that the stems are never bare. 

The second new barberry is distinct in form, 
being pyramidal with every twig growing up- 
right. Botanically it will be known as B. thun- 
bergi pluriflora erecta, but for obvious trade 
reasons, the catalogues probably will describe 
it as the ‘“Truehedge Columnberry.”’ In fact, 
this novelty is a selection of the Japanese bar- 
berry that was made over a period of 12 years 
by M. H. Horvath of Mentor, Ohio. 

Certain advantages of an upright barberry are obvious. On 
small properties, a hedge of sufficient height can be had with- 
out using a lot of space. With close planting, an immediate 
effect can be gained. The pyramidal growth is so compact that 
it will need very little trimming except at the tips—praise be! 
Other characteristics of the new pyramidal barberry are that 
it takes on rich Autumn color, the fruit is like the Japanese 
variety, and it holds its foliage down to the ground. The 
plant is drouth and Winter hardy. 

Both of the new barberries are most strongly recommended 
as hedge plants. They can, of course, be used in many other 

ways in home ground piantings. 


THE FIRETHORNS 


AST Winter left few of the pyra- 
canthas in the vicinity of Boston 
and even an average Winter cuts this 
effective small-leaved evergreen well 
back except in the most sheltered 
sites. Furthermore it is usually only 
the Laland variety that pulls 
through. As one goes south one sees 
it as a big loose shrub or trained 
against a wall and it is memorable 
in either fruit or flower but it seems 
to have reached a superlative perfec- 
tion of fruiting in the Atlanta-Bir- 
mingham district this early Winter. 
Both Pyracantha coccinea with its 
orange fruit and the Yunnan variety 
in crimson frequently carried such 
heavy clusters of fruit as to hide 
the leaves of the long arching sprays 
—an unforgettable sight. Curiously 
enough they are so common through 
the Atlanta suburbs that one is al- 
most surfeited with the richness. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


















In spite of many difficulties, he finds a way 
to grow many choice and tender plants 


REENHOUSES always have had an appeal for me. I 
(G built my first, four feet square, six feet high, at a cost 
of about one dollar, before I was 14 years of age. In 
later years I was in and out of commercial greenhouses of all 
kinds and sizes where tomatoes, chrysanthemums, sweet peas, 
carnations and all sorts of pot plants were grown. But when 
I settled in New Jersey as a hobby gardener once more, I 
hesitated to include a greenhouse among my equipment, be- 
cause I knew full well it would entail supervision I could not 
give when my occupational duties took me away from home 
almost daily and occasionally for a whole week at a time. 
However when a friend sent me a collection of nerines and 
lachenalias I realized something must be done. For two 
Winters I got along with a span frame, heated by a special 
lamp that would burn three days without attention, but when 
zero and worse weather prevailed, heavy mats were needed, 
sometimes for four or five days in succession, and even then 
the frost was barely kept out. The struggles with snow 
covered frozen mats can be imagined and I said “‘never again!”’ 
Heedless of what it would mean, I finally decided on a 
lean-to greenhouse on the south side or back of the garage. 
The location seemed ideal but with the grade pitching away 
six feet in the length of 18 feet, I soon found trouble. It was 
easy enough to get the material; half the makings of a stand- 
ard 16-foot span house were all that was needed, 
but first a rockery had to be torn down, and to get 
the east and center front posts at the same depth: as 
the west one a trench almost six feet deep had to be 
dug. When the house was up, came the task of 
building the walls. On the west end and front the 
walls ranged from three feet to six feet; on the east 
end, where the door was located, a two-foot, six- 
inch wall was needed. The driveway and garage 
floor being two feet, six inches below the path lead- 
ing from the dwelling, it was essential to make the 
greenhouse floor at the same low level, this entailing 
three down steps at the door. Wooden walls were 
out of the question and about ten bags of cement, 
two yards of sand and innumerable rocks were used 
in making the walls. The more I progressed, the 
less I thought of my sanity in undertaking the task. 
I obtained a new boiler, a mere half-ton infant of 
five sections. By some figuring I concluded I would 
need 180 feet of two-inch pipe in the house plus 
100 feet for the garage, as well as endless fittings. 
However, with all the piping finished by De- 
cember 15, I was able to do the balance of the 
necessary work. The front bench was put up and 
the over-crowded plants and seedlings came down 
from the elevated shelf, and the chimney was built 
of cement blocks. The fire was started the evening 
of December 29. The house is not a show place, 
but rather a sort of incubator to help along young- 
sters. Right now there are a number of flats of 
seedling lachenalias in seven species; primulas of 
sorts, Aquilegia longissima, as well as various pot- 
fuls of seedlings that either would have still been 
dormant seeds or tiny seedlings in constant danger, 
had they been left in the coldframes. And very 
soon some special delphinium seeds and sundry 
others will be sown, including some spores of 
phyllitis (scolopendrium). These are very special, 
sent by a friend who has the finest collection of 
crested hartstongue ferns in existence, not a plant 
of which is ever sold. These spores are to me price- 





A GARDENER BUILDS A GREENHOUSE 


less and I have hopes of raising ‘‘scolies’’ in endless variety. 

One problem yet to be solved is ventilation and ways and 
means have to be found to do this automatically. Ventilation 
of a greenhouse is highly important since sunshine will 
quickly force up the temperature even on a cold day. If one 
is always at hand to attend to such matters it is no problem, 
but if one is away all day and the home supervisor goes out 
or forgets, what then? The only answer to the problem is 
thermostatic control. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


MOIST SOIL FOR AN CENOTHERA 


SF Spal years ago I had CEnothera (hartmannia) speciosa 
from England, where it was known only in a pure 
white form. The white form must have been a color sport. 

When planted in a dry location this plant, which was 
mentioned in the December 1 Horticulture, barely existed, but 
some were planted in rich moist soil, where they simply 
luxuriated. They flowered for seven months continuously. 

In rich moist soil the plants spread, but one can forgive 
such beautiful, long-flowering plants for being vigorous. I 
would not plant them near weaker subjects, and the under- 
ground runners should be curbed. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 





Two views of an amateur’s greenhouse where many choice plants are grown 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1934-35 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1933 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1935 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


ANOTHER NOBLE EXPERIMENT DOOMED 


UARANTINE 37, as it applies to the importation of 

narcissus bulbs, will be lifted in 1936. State quarantine 
will cease in a few months. Thus another noble experiment 
goes on the rocks. It hardly seems as though 14 years had 
elapsed since the great controversy which resulted from the 
order of the Federal Horticultural Board, under the direction 
of the able and estimable but misguided Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
placing an embargo on many foreign plants and bulbs, 
including narcissi. Dr. Marlatt’s intentions were of the best, 
no doubt, and he proved to be a grand fighter. He rammed the 
quarantine down the throat of the American public despite 
the protests of most of the horticultural societies, many prom- 
inent individuals, and some congressmen. He saw eel worms, 
narcissus flies and other pests everywhere he looked, but firmly 
believed he could eradicate them if foreign plants were pro- 
hibited. 

He was wrong. The Department of Agriculture admits that 
daffodil pests have become established wherever daffodils are 
grown and that nothing can be done now except to control 
them in some small degree. It is probable, indeed, that daffodil 
pests are more widely distributed and in larger quantities than 
would have been true if the embargo had never been imposed. 
Under normal conditions bulbs were imported in large quan- 
tities, of course, but they were planted for the most part in 
suburban areas near the gardening centers of the country. In 
the time which elapsed between the date of the decision 
and the date set for the order to go into effect, the number of 
bulbs brought in was immensely increased. These bulbs were 
planted in larger quantities in single areas than ever before. 
Some of the areas were found in sections where commercial 
crops, particularly onions, were being grown. Now onions are 
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subject to the same pests and the result was obvious. The 
planting of narcissi in a large way in the West introduced the 
eel worm to that section, where it may yet prove a serious 
menace to other crops. 

Ineffective measures like those adopted in this instance are 
still to be seen. A flagrant example is found in the matter of 
the Dutch elm disease. The quarantine laws prevent the entry 
of young elm seedlings, but complacently admit elm logs, de- 
spite the fact that the infection came by such means. Quaran- 
tine laws never have accomplished their purpose as applied to 
plant material. Even examinations are often futile. It is a 
well-known fact that inspectors have spent hours looking for 
San José scale on imported lilacs when a superficial glance 
would have shown the scale to be already present on other 
plant material close at hand. Expensive quarantine against the 
Japanese beetle, in opposition to the findings of capable scien- 
tists, is another evidence that the very excellent people in 
Washington are not always infallible. 

The committee on horticultural quarantine, established in 
1920, has held steadfastly to the right of American garden 
makers to reach out all over the world for material to improve 
the gardens of this country. The committee has continually 
deplored the changing front at Washington, which for a time 
insisted that America needed nothing from abroad and that 
the amateur had no need to bring in anything new. That the 
committee has been justified in its position from the very 
beginning is made evident by the right-about-face of the 
government. The impossibility of making anything perfect 
by law is constantly being emphasized. There is danger, too, 
in placing power in the hands of bureaucrats whose real in- 
terests naturally tend toward the building up of their own 
bureaus. 

There is another and very important angle to this situation, 
one which involves a large number of persons besides ama- 
teurs who are interested in getting newer and finer narcissi 
varieties from abroad. When the quarantine was established 
for the ostensible purpose of excluding plant pests, it actually 
brought about a very different result. The so-called embargo 
became in effect a tariff measure. Dr. Marlatt realized this fact. 
Indeed, he freely stated that he hoped to see the building up 
of a great narcissus growing industry in this country. This 
has come about. Thousands of acres on the Pacific coast, on 
Long Island and in the South are now given over to the grow- 
ing of narcissus bulbs for the trade, mainly those kinds which 
are sold in large quantities. 

But here is the injustice of it all. The commercial interests 
were given to understand that they could go into this business: 
with full confidence that the embargo would remain for an 
indefinite period. Now they find themselves faced with ruin. 
Their only hope lies in tariff measures which will give them 
sufficient protection to allow them to compete with foreign 
growers. This should be a satisfactory arrangement to con- 
noisseurs, too. They would be able to buy all of the newest 
and best European originations at reasonable prices and yet 
America would not be made a dumping ground for Dutch or 
English growers. 

No doubt, the creation of this new situation is influenced 
by the desire of the government to increase trade with Holland 
and, of course, the Holland growers will hail with joy any 
condition which permits them to send their products to 
America. It is not known that the bulb industry in the United 
States has proved particularly successful. The general opinion 
seems to be that it has not. Nevertheless, a large amount of 
money has been invested and the present action apparently 
comes to the growers like a bolt from the sky. It is only fair 
that the government should help to protect the investments 
which they made in good faith on the government’s promise 
and at the government's request. It will be of advantage to 
American horticulture to maintain a bulb-growing industry 
here. In any event, the growers should have such protection 
as will permit them to readjust themselves. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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‘*T JO, there! Bring me an orchard!” “Presto! There you © a distance of a little more than a mile. Moving operations 


are, sir—your orchard! All ready; trees full grown 
and bearing! Anything else, sir?’’ All this sounds as though 
some one had found Aladdin’s mythical old lamp. Yet it is 
only a slightly exaggerated way of describing what is now 
going on in the apple belt of upper New York State. It is an 
interesting story as it is told to me, for it seems that a certain 
grower did actually order a large orchard of bearing trees, 
which are being delivered to him faster than the grocer’s boy 
can bring him sugar from the village square. Probably it is 
the biggest tree moving operation ever attempted. Between 
Hill-e-here Orchard, at Niverville, N. Y., and a nearby farm, 
3,500 choice apple trees, measuring 25 to 30 inches in circum- 
ference, are being moved by tree experts using the latest 
methods. I suppose this seems a strange tale. Yet if one can 
transplant a geranium or a rubber plant, why not a tree? The 
principle and the process are similar—they differ only in the 
degree of effort and the equipment required. 

Sunbonnet Sue, in her pretty gingham frock and with 
daintily gloved hands, proceeds to transplant a geranium. She 
prepares a hole in the fertile garden soil; then with her two- 
ounce trowel she gently lifts the geranium, with its earth ball 
around the roots, and carefully places it in its new home. A 
little watering—-a little care, and the job’s done. A large tree 
weighs many tons and requires much space for its travels. 
Therefore huge machines have been contrived with which to 
do the actual moving. The tree mover wears no sunbonnet, 
and his hands are hard and calloused. He wears tough canvas 
dungarees in place of gingham—but basically both he and 
Sunbonnet Sue are doing the same thing. 

Unlike the household plant, however, there are many serious 
problems to be considered before even a spadeful of earth is 
turned in the moving of a tree. First of all, is the tree strong 
enough and healthy enough to withstand the strain of mov- 
ing? Is its proposed new home adapted to the future growth 
of the tree? Is there good, nourishing soil with plenty of 
water? Will it be possible to overcome the physical diffculties 
and obstacles of moving—such as fences, roadways, weak 
bridges, overhead wires, and many similar problems? And 
what will be the cost? And—most important of all—who can 
be entrusted with so serious an undertaking? For after all it’s 
no job for Sunbonnet Sue. 


HILE tree moving is not a new idea, it is only in the 

past few years, coincident with the development of the 
high-powered, efficient motor truck, that the moving of large 
trees has become practical and commercially possible. It is, 
however, becoming a well-established industry, and when 
done by reputable and competent operators is accompanied 
with uniformly successful results. 

In the case of the Hill-e-here Orchard, the venture is a 
strictly commercial one, and has been carefully planned. Care- 
fully balancing the cost of the huge moving job against the 
cost of planting and rearing trees to the bearing age, the pur- 
chaser of the 3,500 trees believes that he will be not only 
many dollars ahead of the game, but many years as well. 

But let’s look in again on this great tree moving job: Mr. 
E. G. Dorman, the owner of Hill-e-here Orchard, was talking 
with his neighbor about fruit trees, and they were discussing 
the merits of their respective acreage; years of waiting for trees 
to grow and the other problems of interest to fruit growers. 

“Now if I could only move a few thousand of your trees 
on to my fertile land—!”’ said Mr. Dorman’s neighbor. 

“You can,” replied the owner of the trees. “I have read of 
tree moving operations and believe it can be done.”’ 

And so the deal was made; the 3,500 trees are being moved 


have been speeded up to nearly 30 trees a day for one moving 
machine and an average of three trees per working hour or 20 
minutes to a tree. Sunbonnet Sue has often spent as much 
time repotting a single geranium. I was recently talking with 
Mr. J. Cooke White of White & Franke, Brookline, Mass., 
the contractors, and was told that some of their machines had 
been redesigned to adapt them to the task of handling these 
thousands of apple trees swiftly and safely. Mr. Dorman’s 
present orchard is piped for spraying and watering and as the 
new orchard is to be similarly equipped, little fear is felt for 
the successful growth of the new tenants. 

While it will always take the required number of years for 
trees to reach the bearing age, it requires no great stretch of 
the imagination to foresee profitable sales of trees by orchard- 
ists where trees are too close set, or by commercial growers 
who for other reasons may wish to reduce their acreage. Where 
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One of several thousand large apple trees being moved by truck 


these conditions exist, contact with an ambitious orchardist 
who is eager to start with bearing trees should be profitable to 
every one concerned. 

It is now possible and quite practical to have trees where 
you want them—and at once. Have you a nice tall sequoia in 
your back yard? No? Shall we get you one? Clap your hands 
and say, ‘“‘Ho, there! Bring me a sequoia!”’ 


VENERABLE plantsman has taken me to task for pub- 
lishing in the January | issue a note on the so-called 
‘‘Japanese rubber plant.’’ My correspondent observes that the 
plant is not a native of Japan and that it is not a source of 
rubber. This succulent is, in fact, a South African plant. Of 
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course it should be realized that Horticulture did not take the 
lead in giving Crassula arborescens the popular name so fre- 
quently heard in florists’ shops. In fact, it has been stated before 
that this name is a misnomer. [t was used for the benefit of 
those to whom it is familiar. After all, plant catalogues are 
filled with popular names that are misnomers as, for example, 
the California privet, Ligustrum ovalifolium, which is not a 
Californian but comes from Japan. 


HENEVER I visit the pleasant rooms of The Pennsyl- 

vania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, I am delighted with the weil-grown plants which I 
find there. These plants are fully as good as any which might 
come from a greenhouse, probably because of the intelligent 
care which they are given by Mr. David Rust, the garden 
consultant of the society. 

Two particularly fine plants in the society's rooms are a 
screw pine, Pandanus veitcht, and a Dracena massangeana. 
The former is three and one-half years old and has never seen 
a greenhouse. It was propagated at one of the storerooms of 
the society. 











A good specimen of Pandanus veitchi in the office of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The dracena has been in the society's rooms for 12 years 
and more. When it was received it was in an eight-inch pot 
and is now in a 14-inch tub. The plant has grown to be eight 
and one-half feet tall. 

Once a month all the plants are taken out of the rooms and 
given a good spraying. In July they are removed to one of the 
storerooms which has a strong north light and a cement floor. 
Here the plants are given a good dressing of sheep manure and 
sprayed well for five days a week. This treatment is continued 
throughout July and August. 

Then the plants are moved back to their regular stations in 
the society's rooms, where they remain for another ten months 
without any sun whatever, as the windows face north. All 
this goes to show that plants can be made to thrive in offices or 
dwellings if given proper care, with special attention to clean- 
liness, feeding and watering. Mr. Rust has good reason to be 
proud of the plants under his care. 
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FOLIAGE WITH CARNATIONS 


EAR SIR—In the January 15 Horticulture the ‘‘Roving 
Gardener’’ discusses the problem of arranging carnations. 
He says that ‘‘one difficulty of arranging carnations in the 
house is the lack of foliage,’’ and suggests using asparagus 
fern to serve “‘as a foil.’’ Now, I like the ‘““Roving Gardener’’ 
and follow his advice religiously on matters horticultural, 
but, when there are so many interesting things that may be 
done with carnations in the house, why, oh why, does he 
recommend this most banal combination? 

In my opinion there is nothing that so completely destroys 
the natural charm and character of carnations as does aspara- 
gus fern. To begin with, it is too fuzzy and lacking in 
character to act as an effective foil for anything, and particu- 
larly is it base sacrilege to put it with carnations, for it is out 
of scale, its drooping lines compete with the pert stiffness of 
carnations, and its color is the wrong shade of green to go 
with the exquisite silvery gray-green of the carnations’ own 
foliage. For they have their own foliage—very crisp, curly 
and attractive. Why conceal it with the ineffectual stuffiness 
of asparagus fern? 

The difficulty has been that the florists persist in selling 
only full bloom carnations. There is naturally a certain 
monotony in a dozen round frilly heads exactly the same size, 
and the ferns have been added in an effort to give variety of 
form. However, if some of the carnations are cut in various 
stages of the bud this obstacle is overcome, as several discern- 
ing garden club ladies have proved in recent flower shows. 
Does the ‘‘Roving Gardener’’ remember some carnations thus 
arranged in a lead container in the Boston Spring flower show 
two years ago? Or some white carnations in white pottery in 
last Spring’s flower show in Providence? Both captured prizes, 
if I remember rightly. 

If one must accept the florists’ ‘‘deadly dozen,’’ and some- 
thing must be done to get variety of form, try using stevia. 
Its soft white and gray-green accord with the carnation’s 
foliage very well. And I have seen red carnations very effec- 
tively used with a certain loose, feathery variety of arborvite. 
But please don’t accuse the poor carnation of having no 
foliage! Blame the florist! 

—Georgiana R. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 


THE NOVEL TAHOKA DAISY 


MALL pot plants of the Tahoka daisy set out last May 
began blooming in mid-June and were never without 
flowers until shortly before frost, when the plants suddenly 
began to wither and within a few days every plant was a 
dried-up mummy. Their life’s work was completed and they 
all quit at once. 

The single, daisy-like flowers were a clean blue-lavender 
with unchanging golden yellow centers. My notes fail to give 
the diameter of the blooms but as I recall they were a little 
less than two inches. The bushy plants grew about 18 inches 
tall, with finely laciniated, fern-like, silvery green foliage, not 
troubled by either insects or disease. The flowers had good 
stems and lasted well when cut, the blooms retaining their 
open form in water. 

The Tahoka daisy, Macheranthera tanacetifolia, is some- 
times described as an aster. It is a native of northern Mexico, 
occasionally being found in southern New Mexico and Texas. 
Tahoka daisy is the local English name for it. Although a bi- 
ennial, it is one of the most desirable plant novelties I have 
ever grown. Both plants and seeds are obtainable. Seed should 
be planted in the Fall because Spring -planted seed is slow in 
germinating. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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GLADIOLUS EXPERTS TELL THEIR STORIES 


An unusual symposium in the year book 
of the New England Gladiolus Society 


T is an astonishing thing that a localized organization like 
| the New England Gladiolus Society should be able to 
build up a membership much larger than most national 
societies of this kind. Even with its present membership of 
4,200, the society feels that it has not yet achieved its goal, 
which is a total of 5,000. 

For several years this society has issued an annual publica- 
tion of surpassing interest. This year it has outdone itself by 
putting out a complete book bound in purple board covers— 
not a year book in the usual sense, but a publication devoted 
to the serious consideration of matters pertaining to the gladi- 
olus and its culture. The book also includes the most extensive 
bibliography on gladioli which has ever been issued; it was 
prepared by Miss Dorothy S. Manks, librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and fills 12 pages, providing a 
remarkable list of references. 

It is not possible to more than touch upon some of the 
material which this unusual book contains. Mr. Bancroft 
Winsor has written a very comprehensive survey of the 


itself. He selects the high crown, No. 1 size. The best blooms 
are obtained, he says, from the plants allowed to mature in 
the garden with only the seed pods removed. Before planting 
the bulbs, precaution should be taken to treat them for thrips 
followed by spraying with a sweetened poison spray later. Well- 
rotted cow manure is the principal fertilizer added to the soil. 
In addition, commercial fertilizer is put into the trenches 
which are made deep enough to set the bulbs six inches below 
ground. They are covered two inches deep at first, but as the 
growth develops, the trenches are filled level. This makes stak- 
ing unnecessary until the flower spikes are developed. Even 
then, support is gained through the use of pea brush set six 
inches away from the plants but cut short enough so as not to 
go above the spikes. When there is a check in growth or loss 
of color, a complete fertilizer is spread along the rows. In time 
of drought, water is given from a slow running hose. In order 
to time for a show, two plantings are made, the first going in 
as early as possible, followed by another two weeks later. 
Most exhibitors like to cut stalks when four flowers are 
open. Should the weather be very hot or if rain is threatening, 
the spikes may be cut when they are showing color. The tall 





foreign introductions—one deserving more space than 
any reviewer can spare. Among his first choices appears 
Miss New Zealand, a gladiolus which, from all reports, 
is destined to sweep the country, even as Picardy has in 
recent years. This variety has long massive spikes carry- 
ing as many as 21 buds with eight or more open at one 
time. The color is apricot salmon flushed with rose with 
peach in the throat. . 

Considering new and old kinds alike, Queen Mary is 
still one of Mr. Winsor’s favorites. The color may vary 
from pure cream to pinkish lavender at the petal edges. 
The present interest in white gardens and white flower 
arrangements may center attention on white varieties of 
gladioli of which Maid of Orleans is given high rating 
with Star of Bethlehem and Polar Ice being nearly as 
good. 

Mr. Winsor considers Commander Koehl as being one 
of the greatest pure reds because of the size of its flower 
and spike and its easy growing habits. It has been 
.tumored that Pfitzer, a famous German originator, has 
said that one of his varieties, Rosemarie Pfitzer, makes 
the finest spikes of any of his originations. At least it has 
done well here. The color is a clear cream blending to pink at 
the ruffled edges of the petals. 

For eye-catching ability David Prior is foremost in the 
garden of Mr. Winsor. It is orange-scarlet in color with a 
cream throat, and heavily ruffled. The spikes are unusually 
tall. For exhibiting in the gladiolus shows in the class for any 
other color John Ramsay is recommended. In color it is smoky 
salmon-pink, flecked with slate on the petal edges. Recom- 
mended for the exhibition table is Mrs. S. A. Errey, which 
falls in the orange color class. Mr. Winsor calls it the greatest 
exhibition orange variety of the day. 

Excerpts on variety discussion could go on indefinitely. 
Suffice it to say that Golden Goddess apparently will be much 
sought for as soon as bulbs are available in any quantity. This 
variety has been awarded a plant patent. 

La Fiesta, with a bright orange color, will excite a great 
deal of attention. Many favorable reports are made about Mrs. 
E. J. Heaton, a strong growing salmon-pink variety with 
cream blotches. 

“The Gladiolus’ is rather heavy with material on exhibi- 
tion varieties, but perhaps this is as it should be. At any rate, 
instructions are given by George M. Finnie for growing 
blooms for exhibition. He has set down his methods in a 
straightforward manner, beginning naturally with the bulb 











The cloth house used by a New England gladiolus grower 


florists’ vases that are wider at the top than at the bottom are 
best for holding the flowers in transportation. The spikes can 
be arranged, florets outward, in the can, with six inches of 
water in the bottom. The spikes are held in position with 
balls of newspaper firmly packed in the center of the vase. 
Spikes packed in this manner can be carried many miles safely. 

The cloth house that has gained popularity with florists 
for growing asters and other cut flowers has been adapted to 
gladiolus growing by Mr. Winsor. Although it has little 
superiority in growing flowers from large bulbs in comparison 
with field cultivation, it has distinct advantage in raising 
plants from seeds or cormels. The cloth has the effect of 
equalizing the temperature and humidity. Planting, watering, 
weeding, general cultivation and harvesting are facilitated. 
From seed or cormels sown in May, bulbs measuring over one 
inch in diameter can be harvested in the same season. 

Men do not entirely dominate the gladiolus field, for Mary 
Bibby has contributed helpful notes on gladiolus arrange- 
ments. She stresses the point that proper receptacles should be 
chosen, otherwise the arrangements will be inharmonious. 
Several suggestions are made of attractive combinations, one 
being the gladiolus Picardy arranged with long sprays of 
small single-flowered pink roses and blue salvia in a large blue 
oil jar. Material for evening decoration should be chosen with 
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some thought of the effect of artificial light on its color. 
Gladioli of pastel tones may become insipid at night. On the 
other hand, Golden Frills and other bright yellow varieties 
that are garish by daylight mellow under artificial illumina- 
tion. Orange and salmon varieties light up at night. Sunshine 
Glow is beautiful by day or night. The pink tones are attrac- 
tive at any time, but in the evening they are more effective if 
yellow is used with them. 

The suggestion is made that the gladiolus needs the soften- 
ing influence of other kinds of foliage. Grasses, evergreens, 
ferns, vines and many kinds of leaves are useful. Sprays of 
arborvite and retinospora are splendid for taking the ‘‘ane- 
mic’’ appearance from lavender and yellow combinations. 

Miss Bibby has many suggestions to make of pleasing com- 
binations, a few of which follow: 

Sunshine Glow, with Euphorbia corollata, in a jade green bowl. Emile 
Auburn, with deep pink annual larkspur and California buckwheat in a rose 
pottery vase. 

Mantel decoration, black oblong dish, with Orange Butterfly, heliotrope, 
baptisia foliage. Coryphee, physostegia, buckwheat (common field), long 
sprays of bittersweet, in black floor basket. 

Commander Koehl, white larkspur, bronze canna leaves, bronze privet. 
Gloritone, with snap beech foliage. Copper Bronze, small cat-o’-nine tails, 
with foliage in small varnished wooden tub with copper hoops. Melba with 
pampas grass in clear green glass vase. 

Tall floor basket with quantities of prairie rose foliage sprays, using 





Nigrette, the new “‘Black’’ Rose 


“‘glads’’ in shades from deep rose to palest pink. Indian basket of woven grass 
with Will Scarlet, pine, wild cherries. Ave Maria and Ethelyn, with flowers 
and foliage of vitex, in yellow pottery vase. 


At the annual exhibition of the New England Gladiolus 
Society in Boston last year, previous winners in the popularity 
contest dropped nearly to the bottom of the list whereas others 
gained attention because of the way the varieties were shown. 
Quantity is always an important factor. Nevertheless, the best 
ten varieties in the show, according to the voting by the 
visitors, were as follows: Picardy, Minuet, Commander 
Koehl, Albatross, Mother Machree, Wurttenbergia, Bonnie 
Scotland, Mary Elizabeth, Ave Marie, Marmora. In all, 441 
votes were cast. 

The gladiolus thrips apparently no longer is a serious pest, 
for little mention of it is made in the 1935 book. Slightly 
different recommendations are made for its control with naph- 
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thalene flakes, however. It is best that this treatment be ap- 
plied during the Winter, between November 1 and March 1. 
The use of naphthalene late in the Spring should be avoided, 
according to C. A. Weigel, because it will retard the subse- 
quent growth. The proportions remain the same, the flakes 
being used at the rate of one ounce to 100 corms. Scatter the 
flakes over the corms placed in tight paper bags which should 
be folded over and fastened tightly for four weeks. Other 
methods for treating the corms are described in detail. 

All members of the New England Gladiolus Society receive 
a copy of this book on payment of their dues of one dollar. 
A price of $1.75 has been made for non-members, who should 
address the secretary, Mr. Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


AN OLD TIME HARDY CRINUM 


ACH year intensifies my belief that a search of old gardens 
for forgotten plants is as fascinating as a search of old 
attics for antiques. An interesting find last Summer was a 
charming hardy member of the amaryllidacerz, apparently a 
hybrid of the long-leaved amaryllis that is now classified as 
Crinum longifolitum. The owner had received an offset from 
a gardener who had received an offset from some one else long 
dead; hence the origin was obscure. The owner, however, had 
removed few offsets from her bulb, and it had developed into 
a magnificent clump, with leaves three to four feet in length 
and an abundance of bloom. 

Gardeners in search of the spectacular could do much worse 
than try the hardy crinums that old gardeners know as 
amaryllis. These are not to be confused with the lycoris 
known as hardy amaryllis. The latter blooms after the leaves 
have died back; the hardy crinums bear leaves and flowers at 
the same time, and the better ones bloom all Summer. Some 
hybrids are reported hardy as far north as New York City 
without Winter protection. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


FLOWERING OF HEMEROCALLIS 


HAVE long noticed that a few hemerocallis tend to flower 

at their regular season and again later. Queen of May, a 
variety by no means new, always flowers a second time in the 
Fall and this year was in flower on December 1. 

A letter from a lady in southern California dated Decem- 
ber 28 reports that the hemerocallis Calypso was not out of 
bloom one day from mid-July. While it may flower twice this 
experience is exceptional, but indicates that conditions have 
much to do with it. Calypso is an introduction of Mr. Bur- 
bank and one of the very best. 

Possibly in a mild climate, new growth starts throughout 
all of the year. Some hemerocallis are deciduous in this climate 
while others are evergreen. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


BLACK ROSE OF SANGERHAUSEN 


HE imagination of the public was aroused a year or two 

ago when news was flashed around the world that at last 
a black rose had been developed. This remarkable variety was 
then flowering in the famous rose gardens at Sangerhausen, 
Germany. It was popularly named the “Black Rose of Sanger- 
hausen,’’ and there followed a lively discussion in rose circles 
as to the possibility of there being a truly black flower. 

Careful trials in the United States reveal that Nigrette, as it 
is called here, is not black, but blackish maroon. No one will 
be disappointed in this fact. Tight buds, especially in Autumn, 
give the impression of black velvet, and the full-blown flowers 
vary in color intensity, depending upon the season. Nigrette is 
not large-flowered, but it is prolific. There is a rich perfume 
such as really makes a rose successful. Two other points are 
worth noting: the rose has been patented; and the name is 
pronounced ‘‘Neegrette.”’ 
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THE EVERGREEN BITTERSWEET 


A splendid subject for northern gar- 
dens but a poor plant in the South 


the so-called ‘‘evergreen bittersweet’’ Euonymus radi- 

cans vegeta had spread so fast in her section as to be- 
come a pest. This is a very uncommon report. More frequently 
gardeners complain that the evergreen bittersweet does not 
grow rapidly enough to suit them. The plant has a very real 
fault, however, which interferes with its usefulness in sections 
south of New England. It is very often infested badly with 
scale insects, even in localities near New York City and on 
Long Island. This pest frequently makes the satisfactory use 
of the evergreen bittersweet impossible. This is a 
trouble which seems to prevail wherever the Summers 
are very hot and very dry, but in those sections the 
chances are that the English ivy can be grown without 
difficulty. 

It is in New England and other northern states, 
where the English ivy is too tender to thrive, that the 
euonymus becomes of great value. In sections where 
very cold weather prevails and where the sun comes out 
brightly while the ground is covered with snow, the 
foliage is likely to become brown and to take on a 
burned appearance in Spring. A good normal green of 
the leaves soon returns, however, when settled warm 
weather again comes along. There are other facts to be 
remembered in order to be successful with the ever- 
green bittersweet. It does not cling readily to cement 
or to brick. Sometimes it absolutely refuses to grow 
on stucco, at least while the stucco is new. 

The plant is used most commonly as a covering for 
brick walls or the sides of buildings. It is particularly 
satisfactory on the west and north fronts of houses, 
making a green, restful covering at all seasons of the 
year. To keep it neat and trimmed, however, it must 
be clipped every season and perhaps several times in the 
course of the Summer. Furthermore, it must have sup- 
port if it is not to be blown down when high winds 
beat against it. This support is best given by strands of 
wire strung between heavy screweyes screwed into the 
building at intervals. The first of these wires should be 
close to the foundation in order that the plant may 
have adequate support from the time it starts to climb. 
The owners of some houses have the wires so arranged 
that an entire plant can be taken down and spread over 
the ground in the Autumn. This plan makes possible 
the trimming out of dead branches and the treatment 
of scale if any exists. Of course, this procedure involves 
labor and expense and is not to be recommended to the 
average amateur. 

E. radicans vegeta may also be used for edging paths 
and borders in sections where boxwood can not be 
grown. Boxwood is much less hardy, of course, and can 
not be recommended for northern locations. The best 
plan to follow in developing a hedge of euonymus is to 
use strands of wire stretched taut between posts driven 
firmly into the ground, the posts being low enough so 
that they will not show after the plants become well 
grown. Frequent clipping is even more necessary than 
when the plant is being grown on the side of a build- 
ing. A euonymus hedge is very attractive and just as 
green and pleasing in Winter as in Summer. Such a 
hedge will grow several feet high but may be kept only 
a foot high if a low edging is desired. 

Still another way of using the plant is to allow it to 
run over the ground in order to form a dense carpet or 
undercover. It spreads fairly rapidly, rooting as it goes. 


Ne long ago a writer in Horticulture complained that 


Like the common Boston ivy, the creeping euonymus has a 
juvenile form which is wholly different from that which 
appears on old plants. The leaves of the common E. radicans 
are long and narrow and at this stage fruit is never produced. 
Later the leaves gradually become shorter and wider until they 
are almost round. Then the plant has reached the fruiting 
stage and bears the orange-red fruits which closely resemble 
those of the common bittersweet, thus accounting for the 
common name. The form under which the plant is then listed 
is E. radicans vegeta. This is the form, too, which is most 
useful and most commonly used, although the type, E. radi- 
cans, makes an excellent covering for low walls and for use 
as a ground cover under deciduous trees. 
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Three forms of eaonymus—vegeta, radicans and minima 
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Georgeous New Pink Phlox 
Columbia—-Plant Pat. 118 


Introducing 


Two Wonderful New Plants 
Phlox Columbia and Barberry Mentorensis 


These two truly wonderful new plants are patented and grown ex- 
clusively by Wayside Gardens. None true to name or genuine without 
patent labels attached to plants. 
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New Hardy Barberry 
Mentorensis—Plant Pat. 99 


Assisting us with their introduction are: 


Jos. Breck & Sons, Boston Storrs % Harrison, Painesville, Ohio 
New PHLOX H. F. Michell, Philadelphia Max Schling —Peter tage iY toe New BARBERRY 
Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. | Bros. — Muller-Sealey — W. E. Marsha 
COLUMBIA Vaughans’ Seed Store, Chicago of N. Y. City MENTORENSIS 


Plant Patent No. 118 


Mrs. Francis King, one of America’s great- 
est hardy plant authorities, says, ‘‘It’s by 
far the finest phlox produced in the last 
20 years.”’ 


It’s a truly lovely thing in gorgeous vibrant 
pink with faint blue eyes. Has immense 
close clustered flower heads. Excellent foli- 
age that is both mildew and bug pest free. 


Rugged growth. Absolutely hardy. A 
glorious phlox in every way. Shown in full 
color in catalog. Prices particularly reason- 
able for so fine a new thing. Don’t put off 
ordering and run the risk of getting word 
“sorry but are all sold out.” 


PRICES 
Single plants 50c 
3 for $1.25 12 for $4.50 


It will open your eyes. 


Other New Things 


In our new catalog you will find a mine of other new 
things, such as the Dwarf Border Asters and the 
choice Korean Chrysanthemums. 

Send for the catalog. Get your Hardy Plants from 
America’s greatest reputation nursery. 

Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Ask for catalog. 


Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 





Plant Patent No. 99 


There is no Barberry like it. It is almost 
a broadleaf evergreen, the way its foliage 
stays on practically all the year, making 
it ideal for hedges and foundation planting. 
Rich, glossy foliage. Upright growth, heav- 
ily thorned forming a most effectual hedge 
barrier. Grows 34 to 4 feet. Requires al- 
most no trimming. And wonder of all, it 
thrives equally well in acid or alkaline 
soils. It is just a grand shrub in every way. 
Although we have been working up a sup- 
ply of it for several years, just naturally so 
fine a new thing will be in great demand. 
So better order early. 


PRICES 
Single plants 75c 


12 for $6 100 for $45 


2 ft. plants 


























THE HOME FRUIT GARDEN 

















BLACK RASPBERRIES 


| 3 reo raspberries are a most satisfactory fruit for the 
home garden, being superior to their red relatives in rich- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. To many the seeds are objection- 
able, but the superior quality of the best varieties should be 
sufficient compensation. No fruit makes a jam of better flavor. 

The successful culture of black raspberries requires the ob- 
servance of certain precautions or the plants will be short 
lived. The plants acquire mosaic easily and then soon die or 
become so severely injured that they are useless for fruit pro- 
duction. Mosaic may be avoided by setting only disease-free 
plants at least 200 feet from diseased raspberries. Black rasp- 
berries may be set with safety near such red varieties as New- 
burgh, Herbert and Chief, which are rarely troubled with 
mosaic, but it is not safe to put them near such varieties as 
Latham, Ranere (St. Regis) or June, which are often more 
or less diseased. They should never be planted on land on 
which tomatoes, peppers or eggplants have recently been 
grown, as these plants are subject to a wilt disease that lives in 
the soil and is very destructive to black raspberries. 

Transplants, plants that have grown a year in the nursery, 
are superior to tip plants in the home garden, since the latter 
are very perishable and may not be shipped safely for any 
distance. Tip plants are satisfactory if purchased nearby and 
moved and set promptly. 

The new shoots should be pinched off as soon as they attain 
a height of 18 inches to make sturdy self-supporting, well- 
branched canes. After fruiting time the canes which bore the 


crop should be removed. The following Spring the laterals on 
the fruiting canes should be shortened to six or eight inches 
and weak canes removed. 

Cultivation, which should be shallow and sufficient to keep 
down weeds, must be discontinued after the middle of August 
to prevent late growth and consequent Winter injury. Mulch- 
ing instead of cultivation will suffice if suitable material is 
available. Nitrogenous fertilizers will probably be sufficient 
under average garden conditions. 

Plum Farmer and Cumberland are the best standard sorts, 
the former being the earlier. Three new varieties are showing 
promise and deserve trial. Bristol is the earliest and the berries 
are large, handsome and of excellent quality. The bushes are 
very productive. Dundee, ripening in mid-season, is of the 
highest quality and also very large and handsome. Naples is 
later than Cumberland and firmer than most sorts, but not as 
high in quality nor as attractive as the others. Its resistance to 
anthracnose will make it valuable where that disease is serious. 

—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


fda is one of the few occasions when the writer feels im- 

pelled to write in condemnation of a fruit. No plants are 
less deserving of a place in the garden than the present 
Autumn-fruiting or so-called everbearing raspberries. It is far 
better to have a good grape, peach, plum or some other fruit 
than the small-fruited, sour, poorly flavored, unproductive 
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Fall raspberries. At Geneva the Autumn crop starts in mid- 
September, continuing until freezing weather. The berries of 
La France, Erskine Park and similar sorts are small, coarse, 
very acid, and crumbly. Many fill out very poorly, owing to 
improper pollination. Ranere (St. Regis) develops better but 
is of poor quality. Were it not for their tremendous plant- 
making ability and their resistance to virus diseases, characters 
which endear them to nurserymen, and the lure of the word 
“everbearing,’’ they would soon pass out of cultivation. 

It may be possible to produce some satisfactory Autumn- 
fruiting sorts eventually. Some seedlings of Lloyd George have 
borne fairly good Autumn fruit on the grounds of the Geneva 
experiment station, and are being used in breeding with the 
ultimate object of developing varieties that will bear a respect- 
able Autumn crop in addition to being worth while Summer- 


fruiting sorts. None are available yet. 
—G. L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


THE BEST CRABAPPLES 
RABAPPLES are useful in the home orchard. The fruit 


is among the best for jelly, which is of a beautiful clear | 


red and easily made. Pickles are another popular crabapple 
product. In addition, the symmetrical habit of the trees, their 
extreme floriferousness and the beauty of their bright red fruits 
give them considerable ornamental value. 

They are subject to the same pests as apples and require the 
same spray treatments, but if the fruit is not entering into 
trade the sprayings need not be as frequent or as thorough. 
Some sorts are rather susceptible to blight, which means that 
severe pruning and unusual stimulation by nittogenous fer- | 
tilizers should be avoided. 

Hyslop is the standard variety and the most widely grown. 
The tree is slow in coming into bearing, but is productive of 
medium size, attractive, good quality fruits. Transcendent is 
another old variety, and ripens its fruit two or three weeks 
earlier than Hyslop. The tree is rather subject to fire blight, 
but otherwise it is a good variety. Dolgo, a more recent sort, 
is one of the best for ornamental purposes, the tree being a 
mass of flowers at blouming time. The fruit is rather small, 
beautiful red in color, excellent for cider, and makes a clear 
ruby red jelly of excellent flavor. Young America is also an 
excellent recent variety. Excelsior and Whitney are the largest 
fruited varieties and of excellent eating quality for crabapples. 


GOOD SWEET APPLES 


WEET apples are rarely grown commercially, but are very 
useful in the home orchard. For a succession of sweet 
apples, the following are suggested: 

Sweet Bough, long a universal favorite, starts the season 
for sweet apples in mid-August and ripens over a long period. 
The fruit is large, clear yellow and as sweet as honey. It is 
followed by Ogden, a large, handsome, dark red seedling of 
McIntosh, which is the best of its season for dessert and 
baking. Sweet McIntosh is another offspring of that well- 
known variety which possesses the aroma of its parent as well 
as a delicate sweet flavor. Sweet Delicious, as its name indi- 
cates, possesses the aroma and flavor of Delicious of which it 
is a seedling. It is dark red and keeps well throughout the 
Winter. Newfane, another Delicious seedling, although not 
strictly a sweet apple, is very mild in flavor and highly aro- 
matic. It is much larger, better colored, and more attractive 
than Delicious. Tolman Sweet, an old favorite, has long been 
considered the standard Winter sweet apple. The fruit is 
yellow and the flesh is firm, somewhat dry, but of very good 
quality. It is esteemed for boiling, pickling, and baking. 
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| The National 
Horticultural Magazine 


During the Winter, gardeners enjoy a leisure that 
they do not find during the Summer when the neces- 
sities of gardening are more physical and more labo- 
rious. Now, they can read to their heart’s content so, 
as a special inducement to the purchase of a sample 
copy of the quarterly for twenty-five cents, we will 
send free a copy of Professor MacKay and Miss 
Warner’s bulletin, “An Historical Sketch of Tulip 
Mosaic,” that tells the history of this interesting 
disease which is responsible for all the flamed and 
feathered tulips once considered the only tulips worth 
growing in gardens. Send your remittance to Mr. 
C. C. Thomas, Room 821, Washington Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Between the bulletin and the magazine we feel 
confident that you will want to become a member of 
The American Horticultural Society and keep in 
touch with all its projects. Annual dues $3.00. 


Don’t forget the American Daffodil Yearbook, 
ready in March, fifty cents, advance orders accepted 
now. 
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| Spring Planting in the Rock Garden 


Why not plan to add the following beautiful Primulas to your collection? 


Primula Acaulis alba fi. pl. 
A fine hybrid having large 


Primula Acaulis lilacina fi. 
pl. A lavender form of the 
above 

Primula Acaulis Heavenly 
— Large true blue flow- 


Primuis Juliae. A miniature 
with glowing purple flow- 
ers. A 

Primula Rosea grandiflora. 
An conty Spring beauty 
with pink flowers. Always 
in demand 

Primula Wanda. A hybrid of 
P, Juliae with larger flow- 
ers of velvety purple .... 


catalogue. 


Many new 
before in this country. 





reat favorite ..... 


double white flowers ....$.75 


More than thirty other varieties 
of Primulas listed in our new 


Send for our new illustrated cat 
alogue on Continuous Bloom in 
the Rock Garden. More than 1000 
rock and alpine plants listed. 
ants never offered 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 








We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and re- 
plant them so they will live, and 
will tell you in advance if we do 
not believe a tree moving job will 
be successful. Years of experience, 
a skilled crew and unexcelled 
equipment are back of these state- 
ments. 


May we talk with you about 
your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 
30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE 
Asp. 4204 
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WHAT, WHEN 
AND HOW T0 
PLANT 


—the Secrets of 
Better Gardening 
told by Harry R. 
OMetlen «+ st wa 










64 Pages of Practical Gardening 
Help . . . SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Complete, illustrated guide for grow- 
ing flowers, vegetables, rock gardens, 
lily pools, lawns, trees, shrubs and 
house plants,—by the famous “Dirt 
Gardener” of Better Homes & Gardens. 


More than 1,000,000 home gardeners have asked 
for copies. Inquire at the store where you buy 
garden tools or send 10 cents in coin to THE 

UNION FORK & HOE CO., 
\ Dept. H Z Columbus, Ohie. 


ENGLISH DIGGING 
FORK (shown above) 


Faster, easier, 





stronger than a spade 
—enters ground much 
more easily, breaks 
it up without usual 
lumps Assists deep 
digging, so important 
for success. If not at 
dealers, send us $2.00 
plus 25¢ for postage 
Fully guaranteed. 
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PRIZE SEALS 
Flower & Garden Shows 


Write for Samples and Prices 


SEAL-ECT PRESS 


45 East 28th St. New York City 











A HOUSE & GARDEN CENITER 

Agents for : 

SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Most varieties in stock 
Illustrated catalogue 35c 











SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 





Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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KEEPING SEEDLING ALPINES COOL 


Yo pens several years of experimenting with the culture of 
seedlings of hardy perennials in a greenhouse, it becomes 
evident that often we keep the temperature far too warm for 
best growth. In the instructions for the care of seedlings issued 
by a prominent dealer in England, the text has recently been 
rewritten to put special emphasis on keeping the pots cool and 
avoiding heat and dryness. Some of our hardy herbs, includ- 
ing the alpine species of dianthus and many others of the pink 
family, iberis, and most of the mustard family, and other 
willing groups, will thrive under almost any conditions when 
seedlings, but primula, saxifraga, gentiana and other more 
difficult types, as well as the patient succulents like sedum and 
sempervivum, make very little growth in the greenhouse when 
the heat is on in Winter, or during the hot dry months of 
Summer, even when well shaded and watered. 

Whereas a Winter temperature and atmosphere suitable for 
tropical greenhouse plants might seem kind to them, most 
hardy perennials practically go to rest when the heat is turned 
on beneath them, or make too much foliage for the size of the 
root system. With very little Winter heat, or none at all the 
seedlings keep growing all Winter and develop sturdy roots. 
Give them only enough heat to keep the water system from 
freezing, or drain the pipes and allow the plants to freeze in 
the coldest weather. Plunge the pots in sand and peat moss to 
prevent breakage, and to keep the soil moist. If the foliage of 
some species is frozen, new growth will start from the bud- 
crowns in March. 

Although seed of the easy perennials may be sown at any 
time, seedlings of the slow species started in March or April 
do not get large enough to withstand the heat and dryness of 
Summer if they are planted out in May. Kept in pots in the 
hot, dry greenhouse all Summer, they go to rest, even when 
carefully watered and shaded. Put in the frame for the Summer 
they require daily attention. Slow, difficult and rare peren- 
nials, and most true alpines, come best from fresh seed sown 
in pans in the greenhouse in August and September. They 
will germinate at once or wait until next March. They should 
be kept cool and moist or quite frozen at times all Winter, 
and by mid-May they will have a year’s growth and be ready 
for final planting in the garden. Except for some bulbs, the 
seed of which may rest more than a year, and a few rare kinds, 
if germination does not occur by this treatment between Sep- 
tember and April, it is a saving of labor, rather than keep the 
doubtful pots all Summer, to throw them away in May and 
start next August with fresh seed. Very few species prove 
stubborn under this treatment, when the seed is sown the 


same season it is gathered. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


MAKING SEEDLINGS GROW STRAIGHT 


paar Spring I made a discovery which may be of help to 
other readers of Horticulture. Every year I start pots of 
seeds in a south window and despite the abundance of sun- 
light my plants always bend toward the light, becoming 
spindly even though the pots are turned from time to time. 
One day the thought occurred to me that if in some manner 
light could be brought to all sides of the plants my troubles 
would be over. Accordingly I took a piece of white cardboard 
and fastened it half way around each pot, which caused the 
light to reflect from several directions. The result was perfect. 
The plants not only grew straight without my turning the 


| pots but they grew sturdy and natural and not spindly. Even 


after I transplanted the seedlings I kept a white cardboard 
behind them and I had the finest plants I ever raised indoors. 
Any white surface that will reflect light will do the trick. 

—Oscar M. Schulze. 
Canton, Ohio. 
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Louise Beebe Wilder 


WHAT HAPPENS 
IN MY GARDEN 


This informal and candid book on 
that well-known private experi- 
ment station, the Wilder garden, 
will be published February 5. It is 
devoted about equally to the rock 
garden and the general garden 
with several chapters on early 
spring plants. Probable price, $3.00 


Also to be published February 5 


HORTUS 


A new and revised edition of the major 
American Concise Dictionary of Gar- 
dening by Dr. L. H. Bailey and Ethel 
Zoe Bailey is now ready, with approxi- 
mately 100 pages of new material, and 
the whole work revised, at the popular 
price of $5.00. 


At all bookstores or from 
MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 

















JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Society 
Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia 
Magazine Published. Mail Dues Today to 


Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
251 M. Court St., West Haven, Conn. 





















Sensational New Dwarf Alpine 


SWEET WILLIAM 


Only 6” tall! A charming compact, free-flow- 
ering plant for the rock garden or dwarf 
border. Most profuse—foliage scarcely visible 
when in full bloom. Magnificent range — 
many self, eyed, edged, and crowned color 
combinations. A showy novelty that will de- 
light every gardener. Packet 25c; special 
packet, $1.50. Order now. 


DREER'S 1935 GARDEN BOOK of 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs and Plants (200 pages) 
lists many new strains, outstanding novelties 
and all the best standard items of proved de- 
pendability. A helpful guide—on planting, 
soil preferences, etc. Send for a free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 
140 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Vaughan’s Mustrated 
is world-famed as the outstanding 
home garden catalog. Illustrates 
240 different flowers in true color 
and lists 2164 varieties of annuals 
perennials, roses, water lilies an 
ladioli. Also includes the tender, 
flavored, gaits quatey veg- 


nel 
nstructions 


etables. Full cultura 
prepared by practical gardening 
experts. Contains pictures, prices 
and descriptions of everything the 
home gardener needs or desires. 46m 
Special er: , 
Youghan's, Midget, Zinnins 
ie an Or e 

py novied combinations of ——- 
orange ream an . 

Pantet 10 es oy Catalen’ sent with zinnias, 
or alone. ° Vaughan’s 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 44 Midget Zinnias 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago - 47 Barclay St., New York 










cents. 
FREE 





Double Flowered 
IMPERIALDELPHINIUMS 


Direct from the originator. Highest standard of any 
grower. Immense double blooms. Hardy everywhere. 
100 color combinations, including white, pink, 
yellow and old rose in mixture only. Seeds from 
America’s six greatest plants $1 per 100; $2 per 
$300. Garden run $1 per 200; $2 per 500. Prize 
winning 3-year clumps, each $5. One year bloom- 
ing size plants, grandest types, $3 per doz; $5 per 
25: $9 per 50; $16 per 100. April delivery. All 
guaranteed. Plant seeds now. Delph folder free 
with 15 double white seeds 25c¢ (cash). Mention 
Horticulture. 


E. E. HEALEY, ExcCLusive GROWER 





PUYALLUP WASH. 
RARE SEEDS 
Generous packets at 25c each 


Aquilegia pyrenaica 
Aster forresti;—Dicentra oregana 
Campanula barbata and poscharskyana 
Convulvulus mauritanicus 
Gentiana purdomi;—Phlox adsurgens 
Lewisia finchi and howelli 

The following at 50c each 
Primula Ozon, blue polyanthus 
Primula Queen of Heaven, blue acaulis 


Our 64 page illustrated catalog lists more 
than 1100 hardy native and imported hardy 
Plants, Bulbs and Shrubs. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 PREPAID, we will ship 3 
each large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 














Afiame Minuet 
Ave Maria Mother Machree 
Com. Koehl Orange Wonder 
E.I. Farrington Picardy 


Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Mammoth White Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ASTONISHING OFFER 


CHOICE HIGH GRADE ai ILL 


EVERGREENS 


Surprising new plan. Lowest prices § 

ever quoted on grafts. Athrifty way ff 

to beautify home with evergreens for only 
a few cents a tree instead of dollars. 4 
Send for striking 52-page catalog show- 
ing evergreens in natural colors, and j 
how to plant and care for them. Write & 
today... , 
D. HILL NURSERY 
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THIMBLE FLOWER IN THE WEST 


a it is permitted to refer again to the thimble flower (Hortt- 
culture, November 1) —Lepachys columnifera, as Rydberg 
has it—I should like to report that the species is unassailably 
hardy as native on the Dakota plains. It lives out its allotted 
four or five years or more, subjected to cold far below zero, 
often without a covering of snow. The plant ranges into 
Canada. I have not attempted southern stock of the thimble 
flower here, but we are aware from costly experience with 
many subjects that stocks indigenous no more than 200 miles 
to the south often fail in the Dakota climate. 

As to the variety L. pulcherrima, different eyes perhaps see 
colors differently. In Mr. Wood’s description in the December 
15 Horticulture, it was ‘‘a rich mahogany brown’’; in the 
Rydberg manual, ‘‘partly or wholly brown-purple.”’ A cata- 
logue at hand puts it, ‘“‘a deep maroon-red.’’ It is red to my 
way of seeing, attractive, velvety, very dark in the flowers of 


pure color. Flowers of pure maroon are an extreme variation | 


rather than a direct departure from the clear yellow of the 
type. The first step is a splash of scarlet. It may occupy a small 
part to a half or more of the ray. In my own locality, rich 


_ red with a broader or narrower border of yellow, the red tone 


deepening as the amount of yellow recedes, is much more fre- 
quent than the pure maroon. There should be no difference 
in hardiness. 

The thimble flower impresses me as being a ripe subject for 
the plant breeder. Would it not seem, in the light of the natu- 
ral variations, that flowers of scarlet or crimson, orange, and 
cream are not very far away? Variations in size and form are 








LOOK © Wy 
THIS TRIANGLE 


when you buy PEAT MOSS 


T is your guarantee of uniform texture, 

expert refinement, unusually high absorb- 
ency—Peat Moss obtained from the world’s 
finest bogs, so clean and pure that no me- 
chanical cleansing is ever required. For 
your own protection and satisfaction, insist 
that the Peat Moss you buy is Emblem- 
Protected and has the Triangle Seal Mark 
of Quality stamped on the side of every bale. 


EMBLEM PROTECTED 5 


PEAT MOS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 





ALL AMERICAN 
FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


Cosmos, Orange Flare, the Grand Pkt. 
ee DR roe TT TTT ETT Tere 25c 
Marigold, Yellow Supreme, the yellow 
GD GREE ce ccccccevcs Te 
Marigold, Guinea Gold .............. 25c 
| Nasturtium, Golden Gleam ........... 15c¢ 
Nasturtium, Scarlet Gleam .......... 25c 
Nasturtium, Glorious Gleam Hybrids, 
DPT <.. ius also kuas' 0.0% ¢ 0-90 5c 
Calendula, Orange Shaggy ........... 25c 


also notable, and I once saw a plant with rays of richest | 


orange-yellow,-very long and broad, drooping, and beauti- 
fully waved. 


—Claude A. Barr. 
Smithwick, S. D. 


SEASONAL COLOR OF JUNIPERS 


T this season of the year, junipers are at their best. They 
make one of the most attractive contributions to Winter 
color in any landscape composition. Colors ranging from 
yellow-green to blue-green, blue, deep green, and dark purple 
can be procured by a careful study and selection of varieties 
during the Winter. 

One of the most striking of the upright junipers is Junip- 
erus virginiana glauca which has a clear silver-gray shade. 
By associating it in plantings with J. virginiana, which is a 
dark greenish purple, the effect is very satisfying. 

J. squamata meyeri has a clear metallic blue tinge. J. chi- 
nensis albo-variegata is a good green with occasional creamy 
variegations coming into the foliage, making it an interesting 
accent plant. Its regular habit and compact pyramidal growth 
make it worth using in this climate in place of boxwood. 

Of the low-growing types, the loose branching J. chinensis 
has a definite greenish cast which is most pleasing against the 
white background of snow. This plant maintains this color 
throughout the Winter. J. sabina tamariscifolia is a very deep 
green showing a silver tinge, especially in some of the younger 
foliage. J. horizontalis takes on a beautiful shade of greenish 
purple and gives a warm feeling to any planting effect. Per- 
haps the best of the purple shades is produced by J. horizon- 
talis plumosa (J. communis depressa plumosa), which can be 
definitely described as of a bronzy purple, low growing, and 
compact. 

Needless to say, all these plants are perfectly hardy in New 
England and give most satisfactory results in poor soils which 
may become very dry at times. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 





The collection of 7 full-sized pkts. for $1.50 


Be sure to write for our free seed 
Annual for 1935. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








TWO NEW CARNATIONS 


VIRGINIA—A glowing Enchantress 
Pink. 


IMPROVED GIANT LADDIE — 
Deeper pink than old Laddie. 
Rooted Cuttings ready for 
immediate delivery. 


$3.50 per dozen 25 for $6.00 


$20.00 per 100 


Write us for prices on all other 
New and Standard Varieties. 


+ 
@ 38 West 27% Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Telephone BOgardus 4-2444 
FOREIGN GLADIOLUS 


The outstanding new varieties are coming 
from foreign countries. 

SPECIAL COLLECTION: 36 bulbs all re- 
cent foreign introductions, labeled and post- 
paid for $2.00, three large bulbs each of the 


following: 

OF ORLEANS (Germany) 
COM. KOEHL (Germany) 
FAUST (Scotland) 
MR. CUTHBERTSON (Scotland) 
SULTAN (Scotland) 
DUCHESS OF YORK (Scotland) 
OUR SELECTION (Australia) 
TANGERINE (Australia) 
CANBERRA (Australia) 
RIO ALBERT (France) 
EMMA (Holland) 
PICARDY (Canada) 





Send for our new catalogue describing all 
the recent imported varieties. 
FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
BANCROFT WINSOR 
R. F.D. NO. 1 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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STAR 






ROSES 


An interesting help- 
ful periodical, indis- 
pensable to rose 
lovers. Send only 
10c for 4 issues and 
coupon, good for 
25c on first order of 
$2.50 or more, for 


STAR ROSES 


Field Grown 2-yr. Bushes 
GUARANTEEDTOBLOOM 


Rose Specialists for 
38 Years 


CONARD-PYLE Co. 
WEST GROVE 291, PA. 


Guarantied ROSE 
BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING— 

world’s finest varieties, 

two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McOLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler Texas 














OUR CATALOG 


Will tell you all about our 
CHOICE QUALITY PEONIES— 
TRIS—PHLOX—HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS—AZALEAS 
— FLOWERING SHRUBS — 
SHADE TREES — EVER- 
GREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS. One of the most com- 
plete linesinthe East. Material for 
ROCK GARDENS and LARGE 
SPECIMEN TREES a specialty. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
Wst Newbury 


PIVINGSTON’S A/F 





















W 


YeLLow Supreme é Cabin! 
MARIGOLD [ee Tee) 
Gold Medal Winner 


All-America Selections, 1935 
Large, fluffy, fragrant, carnations 
flowered blooms of rich, dazzling 


ee abe 
wae ae 


lemon-yellow color. Blooms an te Cut flowershold 


decide freshness many days. Growers report “3 to 4 
inches across,” ‘‘Does not have Marigold or,” “Talk 
of the show," “Created a sensation.” Order toda 
Packet 25c¢ postpaid. Prize Ofer | to Garden Clubs 
— Secretaries please write for details. 
7. FREE — NEW CATALOG | 
with vegetable chart 
and new easy flower cultures not 





1100 new and standard flowers and 
vegetables. Don’t be limited to a 
new FREE book ~— It’s different. 


Livingston Seed Co. 
§ 163 E. Spring St., Columbus, O. 











found in other books, Offers over | 


| 
| 


small selection. Write today for this | 


West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
BOX 17 FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 vars. of Grapes. including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Oatario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 
500 vars. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 59th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 








HORTICULTURE 


SWEET VETIVER AMONG LINENS 


aoe there lingers in the minds of many who have 
been fortunate enough to have been visitors in southern 
homes of an olden day, a memory of the perfumed linen 
used on the tall poster beds that will ever be remembered as 
belonging to the furnishings of high-ceilinged, white-walled 
rooms. It was a fragrance redolent of sweet Spring woods, a 
breath of wild flowers hiding under a leafy carpet, an odor 
faint yet alluring and lulling into deepest slumber. 

Many housewives of today have in their gardens lavender, 
lemon verbena and the old standby, costmary, that they are 
using to perfume their bed linen, little knowing they can 
have a far sweeter perfume in the plant, vetiver, once used by 
our great-grandmothers and which sent her guests away with 
a remembrance to endure throughout the years. 

Vetiver root is the ‘“Open Sesame’”’ to all who will want to 
tuck it away in their bed linen to make it sweet. In this 
case it is the root of the plant that is used instead of the stems 
and leaves as with most sweet plants. 

Vetiver, which botanically is Vetiveria z:zanioides, is or- 
namental in its growth, much resembling Pampas Grass ex- 
cepting in its plume, which is more like cat-tail in appearance. 
It is also temperamental, liking a warm climate, hot sunshine 
and moist soil to perfect its cream-white roots. Well-grown 
clumps seen in many yards of the far South are very attractive 
with their long, narrow incurving leaves or fronds that are 
always marked with a silver midrib that divides the leaf under 
slight pressure of the fingers. Propagation is by root cuttings. 

Oil in the roots gives the sweet perfume. This oil gathers 
until the bloom has come to its full perfection and it is only 
after this that the rootlets should be gathered. Never lift the 
clump before a light frost or at least some cool days that will, 
in a manner, arrest growth of the plant. 

A careful lifting of the plant will not injure it. Cut off the 
rootlets, not disturbing the center, and re-set the clump. Wash 
the roots and tie them in small bundles. They make charming 


_ sachets of tiny size or for the dresser drawers. Vetiver may be 


found on most counters in New Orleans. 

This plant is not new in America, having been brought 
here from India many years ago. There, the natives weave 
pretty baskets of the roots and hang them where the breeze 
may scatter the perfume throughout the rooms. They also 
weave fancy mats of them. 

It is possible that vetiver may be encouraged to grow far- 
ther north than is now believed. It may be like the poinsettia, 
once believed to belong to only the warmest climates, only 
waiting to be invited and tried out. 

Katy, Texas. —RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


A NEW ROSE-PINK KAFIR-LILY 


HAVE known the Kafir-lily, Schizostylis coccinea, more 

than half a century, having grown it in six-inch pots in 
quantity for Winter use. Its bright red flower scapes lasted 
for weeks in good color in a cool greenhouse. Grown from 
seeds recently introduced from South Africa, we find that here 
it thrives apace in part shade, flowering profusely in late 
Autumn, and being semi-tuberous it would lend itself to pot 
culture in the East with very little protection from cold after 
flowering. 

There is a new form, S. coccinea var. Mrs. Hegarty, flower- 
ing this season with blossoms of a clear rose-pink, that is 
becoming popular, the inquiries for it being frequent. When 
there is a sufficient quantity, it will be much admired as a 
Winter subject. The flowers are on stems long enough to cut. 
The origin of this variety is unknown to me, but when seeds 
were obtained and germinated, I was told that they would 
probably revert to the older red species. This has proved not 
to be so. It is remarkable, however, that the red flag or Kafir- 
lily should so change from a red to clear pink and come true 


from seed. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. —E. O. Orpet. 
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Burpee’s 
Giant 


> ZINNIAS 
4} Pits 10% 
D4 Best Colors—1 Packet Each 


Brilliant Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
Full size packet of each (value 40c) sent postpaid 





for only 1 This is a remarkable ‘‘get-acquainted’’ 
offer aving a special unity to learn that 
BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE BEST T GROW. 


Burpee's Garden Book FREE 
World’s greatest garden guide dooming all best 
flowers and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. An 
amazing amount of ot garden 4 at hy Burpee Guar- 
anteed Seeds. a T ae valuable book is 
FREE. Write today for Burpee’s Garden Book. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 163 Burpee ‘Bids. -» Philadelphia 


BURPEE’*’S SEEDS GROW 















Mailed Postpaid 
Most beautiful lily I ever offer- 
. This gorgeous lily grows 2 
to 3 feet high and bears a clus- 
ter of marnificent blooms, sim- 
ilar to Luster Lilies, A hard 
varicty—coes well in any soil. 
Plant this spring — blooms in 
July. These bulbs usually sel! for 25c each. This isa 
Made to Build 
SPECIAL OFFER [:0°,'°, Bui 
I will mall postpaid § 7 bulbs for 50c or 15 fine bulbs 
for $1.00. Tt k on Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
everything the flower garden mailed FREE. 
CHARLOTTE M. Bacnes 
Dept. 33 2 jockford, 


DAH LIAS 


A Sensational Offer 
Eight Blue Ribbon Flowers. A Regular 
$4.00 Value Properly Labeled. Sent Pre 
paid for only $2.00. Yeu Make Your Selec- 
tion From the Following: 

Yellow Beauty Fort Washington 
Fort Monmouth Chemar’s Eureka 
Mrs. George Skeen Edna Ferber 

















Emperor Marvel 

Chemar’s 2406 Mabel Good Acre 
Monmouth Champion Mrs. A. B. Seal 

Mrs. A. E. Wheeler Otto Ockert 

Star of Bethlehem Thomas Hay 
William Hogan Supreme Glory 

King Midas Gov. Alvan T. Fuller 


Order Now. Roots Shipped at Planting Time. 
This offer is for a limited time only. 
LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass. 





CARFF'S 







x Ornamental Plants 


peecial Offer 
— plant tees of our3 New- 
1 = BerryVarietics: Potomac 
Raspberries, 
Altre d Blackberry, finest, 
most delicious and highly pro- 
ductive. Regular catalog price 65¢— 


Mailed postpaid for 25c 
If you will include the names and ad- 
ted in fruit or 
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FRINGED GENTIAN 


Pot-grown plants that will grow and 
blossom for you in Fall, 1935. 


8 for $1.00, $3.50 per 12; $25.00 per 100 
Send for our complete catalog 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, IT’S HARDY” 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





EKALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





Specializing in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and 
Delphiniums 
Send for Illustrated Folder 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 
Doubles and trebles the plant capacity of 
every sunny window. 


EVERYONE SAYS: “Why in the world 
has no one ever thought of such a thing 














before?” 
pat BRECK 'S ete 


Full Descriptive Circular on Request 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














4 yr. transp!., 4-8", real 
Colo. Blues. Excellent trees, very fine 


root systems. Every Tree Guaranteed To 
: Live. Ask for Price List of Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, Shrubs. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest - 
den monthly. As official organ of the 
Assoe. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





Out-of-Print, Scarce and Rare 
Books on Horticulture 


searched for and supplied. Send us your 
book, magazine and print wants and we will 
mail you a list of offerings without any obli- 
gation or cost. * * We also supply books on 
all subjects and in every language. 


Inquiries solicited—Oorrespondence invited 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. H 
133 West 47th Street, New York City 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TEEM IN BOSTON 
= Term Starts April 10. 34th 


Gro Season in Groton. 
Catalog. John Parker, Director, 


69 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











Dept. 2 _ERYEBURG:ME, 


HORTICULTURE 
“GROWING LILIES FROM SEED" 


NDER the above title, in the issue of Horticulture for 

December 15, Mr. T. A. Weston gives an interesting 
summary of his experiences with the seeds of lilies. Perhaps 
among the readers some will be interested in notes on my 
experiences in France. 

I cultivate here almost 200 species and varieties of lilies and 
I am persuaded that my success comes from the fact that most 
of the time and whenever possible I grow my lilies from seed. 
In this way I obtain plants better adapted to the soil and 
climate and more resistant to disease. 

The planting of lily seeds presupposes a simple enough 
technique, and Mr. George L. Slate (Horticulture, March 15, 
1934) makes some observations on his results which are 
generally identical with those that I get in my garden. The 
young seedlings, well cared for, reach flowering age more or 
less rapidly. With me Lilium philippinense, L. longiflorum 
and sometimes even L. regale, flower the first year from 
seed. On the other hand, L. myriophyllum, Franchet (not 
L. regale, Wilson)—a magnificent and robust species from 
Yunnan—does not bloom until eight years at least from seed. 
These are the two extremes. 

It is hard to understand why Mr. Weston has so little luck 
with seeds of L. candidum and L. giganteum. | have planted 
thousands of seeds of L. candidum (see my method in the 








Lon |e 


3 L 9 10 
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kre ‘ter 


“Lily Year-Book 1932, p. 53) and I have obtained, in the 
open air, vigorous, healthy plants, particularly resistant to 
Botrytis elliptica. Sometimes in the third year after planting, 
some plants give a solitary flower, but the fourth year all 
flower. The illustration shows a young L. candidum var. 
Charles X in flower four years from seed. This young speci- 
men, exceptional it is true, has 13 flowers and the first meas- 
ured about five and a quarter inches across. 

If Mr. Weston did not succeed with his seedlings it may be 
that they were destroyed by Botrytis cinerea, or perhaps he 
transplanted them at the wrong time. Seedlings of L. candi- 
dum once planted outside should not be moved until after 
their second flowering. 

I have obtained from seed some very fine bulbs of L. gigan- 
teum yunannense, and seeds of L. giganteum sent by the 
explorer George Forrest under numbers 30151 and 30168 
have given me attractive plants which I hope will flower soon. 
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Don't 


and flowers... use 


dope” your lawns 


UXURA- 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 











° The New 
Ni rette “Biack” Rose 


PAT. NO. 87 
Lowest color tone ever 
reached by a Hybrid Tea. 
Everblooming; extremely 
hardy. Strong, field-grown 
bushes, ready for Spring de- 
livery. $2.00 ea. Supply 
limited; order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN. 80x B. BAYSIDE. L.!.. N.Y. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual erases trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
any Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
apan Maples, Franklinia, etc. "Ask us now 
- reserve for you a copy of our Short Guide 
to Nursery Products—ready soon. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 
dendrum Tampense). 


ORCHIDS Odd, beautiful, sweet 
scent 


flowers, easily grown house plants 
on wood or in pots. No soil needed. Growing 
instructions furnished. Miniature plants 
15c, larger clumps 25c, 50c and $1.00 each 
postpaid. Free catalogue of tropical house 
plants. 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 
Clearwater, Florida 





Butterfly Orchids (Epi- 


B700 





IRISES 


for the 
Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. Main Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 














Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST... VANCOUVER, CANADA 











THE DAINTY TALINUMS 


Satiny flowers, soft pink to brilliant rose, 
in slender branching sprays above suc- 
culent leaf-pencils. Hardy perennial, 
blooming first year. Blend, seeds, Pkt. 
25c; special pkg. 60c. 

Unique Seed Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville © New Jersey 














Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 



















CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
IMustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” “™ +." Crichton, Ala. 














GLADIOLI 
Strong Healthy Bulbs 


WABAN GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
WABAN, MASS. 
Send for Oataleg 














CAROLI 
ROHLAN 
Decorative Plan 








UNUSUAL 


MEXICAN OR 
ITALIAN POTS 


Send for Circular 





= Om 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


SUCCULENTS 





WHY DO FLOWERS KEEP 


Cutter. Price lower. Send 





Model. 
THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 


2 to 5 days longer? 


They absorb three times 
as much water when cut 
with the Wilt-Less Flower 


$1.50 now for DeLuxe 








FREE,BERRY BOOK 





varieties of Strawberries 






Giving complete cultural 
written by a 


and HENDERSON’S 1935 gorgeously 
il:ustrated Flower and Vegetable Seed 


Cata ogue. P ease mention this magazine. 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEw YorK 








) ! 
on . 
the newest and best 
warieties of roses, plants and shrubs. 
7 t new customers, we 

SPECIAL OFFER will mail 2 Kalanchoe G.C. 
blooming plants for 10c. In making this special low 


price, we tequire you to send five names and 
addresses of flower growers. Send your order today. 


Geo. H. Mellen Co. Dept. 32 Springfield, Ohio 





our 
se net : 








NUT TREES that Bear in a Year 


CHINCHINQ, a new hybrid Chestnut (grafted) 
should bear the first season after setting. No 
other nut tree bears so quickly. Grafted trees 
2 to 3 ft. $2 each, $20 dozen. 

Grafted Black Walnuts, grafted hybrid Hick- 
ories. grafted northern Pecans hardy in Ontario, 
Ask for price list. 





SUNNY RIDGE NURSERIES. ROUND HILL, VA. 


GOURD SEED 
Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 


Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J.J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 











RUELLIA CILIOSA 


Crinkly, silvery lavender flaring trump- | 

{ets from May until September. Hardy | 
|rockery plant, easy from seed. Seed, | 
Pkt. 20c; special pkg. 50c. 


Unique Seed Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville . New Jersey | 


RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

7 Evergreen Flowerg. Perenn. Alpines ...$1 

20 var. Alpines. $1 | 71-yr. fig. Shrubs $1 

5 nmd. Astilbes.$1 !' 6 Lewisia Rediviva $1 


ALL FOR $4.50 Send for Free Catalog 
it pronounces Names 


























E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.H2 





Send today for this valuable booklet; 
describes and illustrates the leading 
including 
New Dorsett and Fairfax; Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Frult Trees, etc. 
directions 
life-long Strawberry 
Grower, And tells how we grow our 
selected strain Townsend’s Guaran- 
ery fruit grower should have this book. 


E W. Townsend & Sons, 42 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 













HORTICULTURE 


The seedling of this lily requires at least six years for flower- 
ing with me. 

As for L. testaceum, it sets seed here without artificial 
fertilization. The seeds are very good, and germinate in the 
same way as those of L. candidum, but generally not before 
February in the open. 

I have had L. tigrinum give fertile seeds. Unfortunately the 
terrible drought of that year destroyed them and the seedlings 
as well. This lily produces bulbils, which Miss Isabella Pres- 
ton of Ottawa has been good enough to send me. 

Contrary to the opinion of certain specialists, I believe that 
the best way to establish an important collection of species of 
lilies (I do not speak of hybrids, seeds of which do not 
generally reproduce the exact original) is by seeds. It is recog- 
nized, besides, that lily diseases are not transmitted through 
the seeds. 

However, to succeed, in addition to the necessary knowl- 
edge there are two indispensable conditions. First, it is essen- 
tial to sow seed that is fresh and that has been gathered as 
nearly as possible in the same latitude and the same climate as 
that in which one proposes to grow them. Seeds received 
directly from central China do not generally give a good per- 
centage of germination. Second, one must have a certain share 
of that useful virtue called patience! For even though certain 
lilies flower the first or second year from seed, the majority 
demand a longer time. These intervening years of patience 
and care will be amply rewarded, and we shall be the more 
happy and proud of the lovely flowers for having waited for 
them so long. 

—H. Souillet. 
Nully-Gennes, Marne-et-Loire, France. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Allen, W. F., Co. (Salisbury, Md.) 


berries.”’ 


Austin & McAslan Ltd. 
1935.” 


Blackmore & Langdon. 


Breck, Joseph, & Sons. 
lawn, 1935.” 


Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. 
19335." 


Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) ‘‘Star roses, 1935." 

Curtis, Charles G., Co. (Callicoon, N.Y.) ‘‘Nurserymen and collectors, 1935."’ 
Daniels Bros. Ltd. (Norwich, Eng.) ‘‘Illustrated guide of vegetable and flower seeds, 
seed potatoes etc., Spring 1935." 
Don, A. L., & Co. (Patterson, N. J.) 

plants.”’ 
Emlong’s Nursery. (Stevensville, Mich.) ‘‘Emlong’s triple star fruits for modern 
farms and home gardens, 1935.” 


English, Carl S., Jr. (10505 First Ave., N.W., Seattle, Wash.) 
seeds from the Northwest.”’ 


Franklin Forestry Co. (89 State St., Boston.) 


evergreens.”” 
Gardenside nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) (Perennials, rock plants). 
Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) ‘'1935 gladiolus bulbs, dahlias, peonies.”’ 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries. (Glen Saint Mary, Fla.) 
shrubs, fruit and shade trees.”’ 


Harris, William. (Rockwood, Ont.) ‘Superior gladiolus, 1935." 

Kellogg, R. M., Co. (Three Rivers, Mich.) (Perennials, shrubs, vines, roses, fruits) . 
Kunzman. (New Albany, Ind.) ‘‘Kunzman’s Indiana dahlias.”’ 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) ‘‘Landreth’s seeds, 1935.” 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. (Barre, Vt.) ‘Plants for the American rock garden from 
New England's coldest nursery, 1935-1936." 


Pearce, Rex. D. (Merchantville, N. J.) ‘‘Seeds of rare plants.”’ 
Perrin. Arthur C. (2314 N.E. Alberta St., Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Gladiolus list January 
1935.” 


“‘Allen’s 1935 golden anniversary book of 


(91-95 Mitchell St., Glasgow, Scotland.) ‘‘Austin’s seeds, 
(Bath, Eng.) ‘1935°' (Greenhouse and herbaceous plants). 
(85 State St., Boston.) ‘Everything for farm; garden and 

(485 No. 5th St., Phil., Pa.) 


*‘Burpee’s annual garden book, 


“Don's garden book, 1935—seeds, bulbs, 


‘Native plants and 


“Trees, shrubs, plants, ornamental 


“‘Azaleas, camellias, roses, 


Scarff's, W. N., Sons. (New Carlisle, Ohio.) (Fruit, farm seed.) 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., N.Y.) ‘‘Book for garden lovers, 
1935.”" 

Schneider, J. F. (Crimmitschau in Sachsen, Germany.) ‘‘Franciscea-hybriden.”’ 

Seal, Jessie L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) ‘“‘Dahlias, 1935.”’ 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Birmingham, Eng.) “‘Simpson’s general catalogue, 1935.” 

Stanford, K. C. (Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, So. Africa.) ‘‘Catalogue of South African 
native seeds, bulbs and succulent plants, January 1934.”’ 

Starke, C., @ Co. Ltd. and Ayres, Charles. (Cape Town, So. Africa.) 
and what to grow, December 1934.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., N.Y.) ‘Seed annual, 1935." 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambridgeshire, Eng.) ‘‘Unwin’s 1935.” 

Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgeman, Mich.) ‘‘1935——a complete line of nur- 
sery stock direct to grower.” 

Woodruff, F. H., & Sons. (Milford, Conn.) 
seed) ‘*1935.”’ 

Woolman, H. (Sandy Hill Nurseries, Shirley, nr. Birmingham, Eng.) 
1934 & 1935" (Chrysanthemums). 


*“‘My garden 


(Vegetable, sweet pea, herb and grass 


“Catalogue 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





DAHLIAS-—CANNAS: Choice list and Book 
Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





IMPERIAL JAPANE.WJE Morning Glory 
seed —- new giant hybrids obtained from 
Japan’s greatest grower. Packet 50 seeds 
$1.00. Gottschall’s Delphinium Garden, 
Marion, Ohio. 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties; 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Ind. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Fine transplanted 
bulbs for May delivery. $16.00 a 100, $2.25 
a dozen. Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





HABRANTHUS: Sensational Lily from 
Chili. New, rare, brilliant red. Blooms Sep- 
tember. Thrives under sod, unequalled for 
naturalizing. “Bilderback’s,” Gray, Georgia. 





BETTER STYLED Garden and House Work 
Suits for Women. Splendid grade in printed 
or solid colors. Give size. Price $4.75, Mrs. 
J. 8. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 





SEEDS: Vegetable and Flower. Catalog 
free. Excelsior Petunias, very fine, Pkt. 10c. 
C. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 115. 





CACTI and AGAVES: Seven varieties pre- 
paid $1.00, write for pamphlet. Sea shells 
sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. James City, 
Florida. 





DELPHINIUM SEED SELECT: From 
Prize Plants Wrexham Strain and Vander. 
bilt Hybrids. Pkt. Fifty Cents Fresh Seeds 
A. Raybine, Delphinium Specialist, Marin 
Gardens, Novato, Calif. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Experienced young farmer, gardener and 
general caretaker, expert in rodent and 
groundmole trapping. 12 years’ driving ex- 
perience, own car. Married, small family. 
Use no liquor or tobacco. Offer 5-10 years 
of honest faithful service to next employer. 
Wife willing to help occasionally. Start 
Macch or April. References and photos on 
request. Address: M. W., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as gardener. Twenty years’ 

experience care of lawns, shrubbery, grow- 

ing vegetables, care and planting flower gar- 

dens, growing cut flowers and potted plants, 

and all general work in greenhouse. Mar- 

Ha FK. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Horticulturist, 48, widower, no children, 
qualified, lifetime experience in all lines of 
gardening desires position on private estate. 
References. S. E., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Working superintendent wishes position on 
gentleman's estate. Have 25 years’ experi- 
ence in all outside branches and successful 
greenhouse growing also dairy, poultry, and 
other live stock. Best of references. Mar- 
ried, middle aged, one child. German birth. 
Address 8S. R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker-gardener desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gardens 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur, 
take care of riding horses. Self-respecting, 
steady worker, age 34, married. Wife will- 
ing to assist. Six years in present position. 
Go anywhere. Address F. W., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family, American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 











Caretaker-gardener, wants chance to prove 
his worth and ambition on an estate, hotel 
or what you have. Married, age 28, white, 
no children. Four years with present em- 
ployer. Address H. J. O., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Coming Lectures 
at 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7— 


Lilies for New England 
by William N. Craig of 
Weymouth, Mass. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12— 


The Hardy Garden in Continuous 


Bloom 
by Mrs. Preston Rice of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Each lecture will be given at 2:30 P.M. 
and will be illustrated 


Free to members of the 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


announce the following activities 
for 
FEBRUARY 
at their offices 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Wednesday, February 20th, 1935 at 2:30 P.M. 


“PRIMULAS” by H. A. Naldrett 
(Slides) 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional: 1—Three pots or pans of primu- 
las, one or more varieties. 


2—Vase of annuals. 


1—Line arrangement of bare 
twigs or branches suitable 
for hall table in an apart- 
ment. 


Amateur: 


2—Flower arrangement of red, 
orange or yellow, using one, 
two, or three colors. Any 
foliage may be used—space 
approximately 30”x 24”. 


Entries Must Be in Place by Twelve Noon 


Evening Lecture, Wednesday, February 20th 
at 8:30 P.M. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


cordially invites its members and their 


friends to attend the following 


LECTURES 


to be given in the Auditorium 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 5, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 


“The Golden Age of the Garden” 
(Illustrated) 


By Mr. Frank Schrepfer 


February 19, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“How Plants Are Affected by Other Plants” 
By Dr. Rodney H. True 


March 5, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“House Plants and Their Care” 














Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Non-members, 50 cents 


“LANDSCAPING?” by A. F. Brinckerhoff 
° (Slides) 











(Demonstrated) | 


By Mr. David Rust 











VILLAGE HILL NURSERY 
Williamsburg, Mass. 
On the Berkshire Trail, Route 9 
Near Northampton 


Choice Alpines 
HARDY ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTS 
Unusual Perennials 


ANNUALS IN SEPARATE 
COLORS 


Herbs 


Visitors welcome in our 
Nursery and Gardens 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 





GARDENS 
GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 

Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Getan Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 








THE INTERESTING BIRD’S NEST FERN 


HE bird's nest fern is an interesting house plant. Instead of 

having laced and notched fronds like the Boston fern, it 
has wide, smooth leaves, spring:ng from an open centre which 
suggests a splendid nesting place for a bird. These ferns are 
not quite so easy to handle as the Boston fern, but will live if 
given an abundance of water and kept in a room which is not 
too dry and hot. They are fond of moisture. The bird’s nest 
fern may be obtained in a large pot, but ofttimes the florists 
have very small specimens which are just as attractive and are 
better adapted to small rooms. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


February 7-8. Nashville, Tenn. Annual Show of the American Carna- 
tion Society in the Hermitage Hotel. 

February 22-24. Palm Beach, Florida. Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Palm Beach. 

March 18-23. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists’ Club 
in Grand Central Palace. 

March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
Mechanics Building under the direction of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

March 25-30. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show to be held at the 
Commercial Museum. 

March 30-April 7. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Building. 

March 30-April 7. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
the Arena. 

March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Ex- 
hibition under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society in 
Convention Hall. 

March 31 to April 2. Portland, Ore. 
Florists’ Association. 

April 4-7. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Annual Spring Garden Show in the 
new Exposition Building. 

April 4-7. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 

April 6-14. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois at the Navy Pier. 

May 8-12. Providence, R.I. Annual Flower Show of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Garden Clubs at the Providence Auditorium. 

May 16-18. Cincinnati, Ohio. First National Rock Garden Exhibition 
of the American Rock Garden Society at Fleischmann Park. 


Flower Show of the Northwest 





Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
_ at SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 











Q Peat Moss . . $2.50 bale 

fa Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 lbs 
Special Prices in Quantity 


Shute’s Special Grass Seeds 
Hw E.L. Shute & Co. Est.40 yrs 
P 616 W.UpsalSt. Ger. 0320 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 











DOG-O-WA ¥Y{ 
A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
$3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
MASS. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Stree* 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














CALENDULA 


ORANGE SHAGGY 


MARIGOLD 
YELLOW SUPREME 


BURPEE'S 


DOUBLE HYBRID 


NASTURTIUM 


Burpee’s Golden Cosmos 


New, early flowering golden orange Cosmos—a gorgeous 
new color—the first early-flowering Cosmos in this color 
class. Will bloom in about 90 days from sowing of seed 
and continue until frost. Packet of 70 Seeds, .25c. 








Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums 
Hybrids of Golden Gleam in New Colors 


Giant, double, sweet-scented Nasturtiums in an amazing range of beau- 
tiful new colors from pale primrose through yellow, orange, salmon 
and gold, salmon-pink, rose, cerise, scarlet, crimson, mahogany, etc. At 
almost every 1934 Flower Show they were given the highest award for 
the finest new annual flower. New low price: Packet of 30 Seeds, 25c. 


Burpee’s Double Scarlet Nasturtium 


Offered for the first time in a separate color. One of the most brilliant 
shades in the Double Nasturtium class — a warm glowing scarlet. 


Packet of 20 Seeds, 25c. 


Dwarf Golden Giant Nasturtium 


A new flower developed directly from Golden Gleam. The blossoms 
have the same giant double form and warm golden color but are borne 
on dwarf, compact, bushy plants. Packet of 15 Seeds, 25c. 








MAIL THIS COUPON OR WRITE TODAY 


Scabiosa Blue Cockade 


PETUNIA 
BLUE 
WONDER 


BURPEE'S 
GOLDEN 
COSMOS 


The Finest Novelties for 1935 


This year brings an unusually fine list of new flowers to 
delight garden lovers. We present here the most outstand- 
ing. You will want most, if not all, of them because every 
one merits a place of honor in this year’s garden. All are 
priced low—only 25c a packet, postpaid. Special Offer: 
any 5 packets, your choice, postpaid for $1.00. 


Petunia Blue Wonder 


- The finest blue Petunia. An exquisite new 
color — a luminous mid-blue several shades 
lighter than the regular blue. Large-flowered 
Balcony type. Large Packet 25c. 


Marigold Yellow Supreme 


Carnation-like flowers similar to Marigold Guinea Gold in formation 
but rich creamy yellow in color. Large flowers 4 to 414 inches across 
bloom early and continue profusely. Packet 25c. 


Calendula Orange Shaggy 


Long, narrow petals beautifully fringed give these lovely flowers the 
shaggy appearance of some Chrysanthemums. Large, flat flowers of 
rich orange shading slightly toward the center. Freely borne on long 
stems. Large Packet 25c. 


Larkspur Bluebell 


A beautiful new color in the Giant Imperial class—clear azure blue. 
Upright, Delphinium-like form growing 4 to 5 feet tall with magnifi- 
cent flower spikes. Large Packet 25c. 


Zinnia F antasy Mixture 


Brilliant colors and unusual shades including red, orange, and pastel 
shades of pink and cream. Well rounded flowers with shaggy, twisted, 
tubular petals. Packet 25c. 


Zinnia Scabious-Flowered 


; W. ATLEE BURPEE 0O., 162 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia ! 


Send me postpaid the flower seeds listed below, at your g 
special price of 25c each, any 5 packets $1.00. 


Amount enclosed $ 


R.D.or St. ... 
A eae 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


The purest deep azure blue to be found in 
any annual flower. Perfectly double flow- 
ers of such depth as to be almost conical in 
shape. Large Packet 25c. 


Medium-sized flowers with a collar of broad 
outer petals surmounted by a full double 
crest. Similar in form to annual Scabiosa. 
Many colors mixed. Large Packet 25c. 


Special Offer: ayy 5 packets postpaw *1.00 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 


World’s Greatest Garden Guide describing all best flow- 
ers and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. Reliable 
advice on selection, planting, cultivation. This valuable 
book is FREE. 


Don’t delay. Write at once for the varie- 
ties you want. Any five packets, your 
choice, postpaid for only $1.00. Use the 
coupon or write a letter. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 162 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





